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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


A 


THE PROBLEM OF THINGS NEW AND OLD IN THE 
BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 


FRANK C. PORTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE subject of this Symposium was chosen because of the recent 
appearance of important books which bear upon it. The comple- 


tion of Strack-Billerbeck’s great Commentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch puts upon every New Testament student 
the duty of considering anew the significance of the materials here 
gathered, especially for the understanding of Jesus and of Paul. 
Other books, Moore’s Judaism (1927), Montefiore’s The Synoptic 
Gospels, 2d ed. “revised and partly rewritten” (1927), Klausner’s 
Jesus of Nazareth (1925), are stimulating and challenging in their 
various attitudes toward the historical relations between primitive 
Christianity and the Judaism within which it began and from which 
it went out. Torrey’s Second Isavah (1928) opens afresh the question 
of the significance of that writing for the messianic hope of later 
Judaism and for Christian beginnings. Of the many important 
special topics involved some will be dealt with in detail in the 
following articles. It is the purpose of this introductory paper to 
consider briefly the nature of the problem of old and new in 
historical studies, and especially at the significant moment in the 
history of religion marked by the rise of Christianity, and then to 
suggest some of the principal different lines of approach to the 
1 
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problem, or different points of view from which Judaism and 
Christianity have to be regarded and compared. 

The historian of religion must reckon himself among the scribes 
discipled to the kingdom of Heaven in that he brings out of his 
treasure things new and old. But the distinction between new and 
old is never to him clear and final. The new in the history of 
ideas is never wholly new, nor the old wholly old. Religious in- 
stitutions and customs, rites and festivals, creeds also and dogmas, 
are always old however far we can follow them back toward their 
beginnings. But human life is always new; age differs from age, 
and person from person; so that the thoughts and feelings with 
which old religious rites are performed and old religious formulas 
repeated are constantly changing. Nothing can be wholly new in 
the sense that it is out of relation to its background and environ- 
ment, yet nothing wholly old if it has to do with living human 
beings. The background is never sufficient to explain human per- 
sons and happenings, though some historians write as if it were. 

Rabbinical Judaism which took definite form after, and cer- 
tainly in a measure because of, the Jewish-Roman War and the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., and the failure of the new revolt 
against Rome in 132—5 A. D., can be called new as well as old; 
and Christianity, which began as a movement within Judaism, 
and after its separation was completed still kept the Jewish 
Scriptures as its own, can be called old as well as new. Rabbinical 
Judaism preferred to call itself old because it remained Jewish 
and claimed that tradition belonged to it, though the very con- 
ception of tradition opened the way to progress and change. 
Christianity called itself new because it separated from that which 
called itself old; yet it also claimed to be old in the truest sense. 
In a way no doubt Judaism in the first and second century of 
our era resolved not to be new, not to adjust itself to the culture 
of the world; and it did its best to shut out the foreign influences 
that threatened the loss or the harming of its inheritance; while 
Christianity determined to be new, free enough from tradition 
and custom to attract and satisfy men and women of different 
races and inheritances. But the oldness of Judaism, although 
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Dr. Moore says that with the Bible ia its hands it could do nothing 
else than what it did, does not mean that new events and con- 
ditions and new leaders left it unchanged. Nor does the newness 
of Christianity mean, as Marcion thought that Paul meant, that 
a new God had come into the world in Jesus, bringing redemption 
from the evils which the God who created the world and gave 
the Law could not overcome. 

Historians always and everywhere have to reckon with things 
new and with things old. Just now they are no doubt especially 
attracted to the task of discovering the old everywhere, and in- 
cline to think that things that seem to be new are to be explained 
by discovering sources and relationships which prove them to be 
old. It sometimes seems as if the historian’s first and last wisdom 
was expressed by the words of the Preacher, “That which hath 
been is that which shall be; ... and there is no new thing under 
the sun. Is there a thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? 
it hath been long ago, in the ages which were before us.” This, 
I am convinced, is the wrong way of attempting to give to history 
the character of a science. Natural science attempts to under- 
stand things and happenings in the region of the material, where 
it is true that whatever appears to be new and strange is a chal- 
lenge to the mind to remove that appearance of newness by 
finding the relation of the seeming stranger to what has been 
before, to the facts and forces with which we are familiar. When 
the new has been proved old we are satisfied that we understand 
it. But the analogy of the physical sciences does not apply to 
human history, to persons and their characters and doings, or 
applies only in a much modified sense. Every person differs from 
every other, even though we can understand others only because 
of that which is common to them and to us. In spite of this 
common nature, what distinguishes men is more important than 
what unites them. We know a person best when we know him 
most personally as a distinct individual, and see in him not only 
the common humanity which indeed he must have, nor only the 
man of his own race and place and time, though that also he 
cannot but be; we know a person of the past best when we know 

1* 
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him as we know a friend in the present, that is, when we know 
what is newest in him and most distinguishes him from all others. 
In the case of a living friend, since we share his time and place, 
his inheritance and surroundings, we do not need to help our 
understanding of him by transferring ourselves into another world, 
remote and strange. This we do have to attempt in the case of 
men of the past; but it seems to me that it is of primary and now 
of pressing importance to realize that this study of the man’s past 
and discovery of what was old in him is only a means to an end, 
only a way of approach to the man himself. It is the man that 
we want to understand; and after making ourselves at home in 
his place and age we still have our chief task before us, to know 
him in his distinctive character, different not only from us be- 
cause he belonged to a different race and age, but different from 
everyone else in his own time, his difference being the significant 
thing about him. It is this difference between persons and things 
which makes the question of old and new mean one thing to the 
scientist and another to the historian. 

The newness of a man whether past or present is measured by 
his greatness. There are men of whom we may say that they are 
nothing but men of their time and place, and have only a repre- 
sentative significance. But the greater the man the less do his 
time and place explain him. Now in the special historical problem 
before us, the relation between primitive Christianity and Judaism, 
we are dealing to be sure with broad and complex movements, 
but also with great, individual, creative men. The understanding 
of the beginnings of Christianity means the understanding of Old 
Testament history, and especially of events and conditions in the 
three or four centuries in the midst of which it arose. But above 
everything else it means the understanding of two persons, Jesus 
and Paul; and just in the case of these two men the problem of 
new and old is of peculiar difficulty and importance. The old in 
them is unmistakable, but the new is extraordinarily great and 
significant. 

It is often claimed, and sometimes almost as if it were beyond 
the need of proof, that all that Jesus said is to be found in the 
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sayings of the rabbis. If the thousand pages of Strack-Billerbeck’s 
commentary on Matthew consisted of parallels, then indeed it 
would seem as if the search for anything new in the words of Jesus 
would be useless. But this, of course, is far from being the case. 
Indeed I think that one who is looking for parallels to the greater 
sayings of the Gospels will meet many surprises and disappoint- 
ments. Most of the material here collected consists of illustrations 
of rabbinical usage of words and phrases, indispensable to the 
interpreter, yet leaving the question of newness very much as it 
was. For the newness of a great teacher, prophet, or poet, whose 
words have been creative through the ages and are still living 
and powerful, is to be discerned only by one who feels the dis- 
tinction and greatness of the personality behind them. How 
personality gets itself incarnated in words remains a wonder, 
however many wise and true things have been thought and said 
about it. The question is not so much whether what is said has 
never been said before, but rather how it is said by our teacher 
in such a way as to impart his own vision of the beauty which 
he sees, and the power to see for ourselves what he sees, and to 
feel about it as he feels. The way things are said, the things that 
are not said, the selection and emphasis, the passion which prompts 
and shapes the utterance,—these characterize the words of the 
great teacher. Shall we say simply that the newness of the words 
of a religious prophet depends upon the immediateness, the first 
hand quality of his religious experience? One who tells what he 
himself sees and feels has the essence of newness in him. The 
question of new or old cannot be answered by finding parallels, 
or not finding them. Newness is inevitably felt in the words of 
one in whose experience “old things have passed away, behold 
they have become new.” 

Now having spoken in defense of the newness of personality 
and its rights over against the exclusive claims of the old which 
conditions every human life, I want to turn, nevertheless, toward 
the old in order to remind you of the variety of the events and 
movements in Jewish history in the age in which Christianity 
began, and so of the variety of aspects in which the relations 
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between the two religions must be viewed. Familiar as the facts 
are there is, I think, a need of insisting upon this variety because 
of the tendency on the part of some influential writers so to 
emphasize the rabbinical literature as to make it seem the main 
source of the only sort of Judaism which we need to reckon with 
as the background of the New Testament. 

I. Let us look first at the political situation of the Jewish people 
in this period. Foreign rulers Judaism had known from the exile 
on. But the effort of Antiochus IV to put an end to the Jewish 
religion by force was something new and of great consequence 
in Jewish history. The first response of the religious minded 
found its expression in the Book of Daniel, a book of a new type 
which the new crisis called forth, an apocalypse, a book of the 
Chasidim, which held up the ideal of fidelity to their religion 
even to death, with the promise of a speedy intervention by God, 
the death of Antiochus, the fall of the Seleucid empire, the esta- 
blishment of Israel on the throne of the kingdom of its God, 
and the rising of the martyred dead to have part in the glory 
of that kingdom. From the time of Antiochus until the last of 
the Roman wars, that is for three centuries, apocalypses continued 
to appear, expressing, in a form that was certainly popular and 
influential, one way in which the Jewish national spirit and 
religious faith maintained itself against the influence, sometimes 
violent, sometimes insidious, of the powerful Greco-Roman heath- 
enism. It is not fair to make little of the significance of this 
literature by saying that it was popular and not scholastic and 
that it was finally set aside by normative Judaism. The lifetime 
of Jesus and of Paul falls within the period when this literature 
was prevalent, and when the conflict and self-assertion against 
foreign rule and culture was the most distinguishing mark of the 
Jewish religion. 

It was the matter also over which parties divided. For the 
Book of Daniel was not the only reaction of Judaism against 
Antiochus. By its side came at once the very different national 
self-assertion of Mattathias and his sons, who did not wait for 
God’s intervention, but believed that he would be on their side 
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as they led the people to arms. Even though to the writer of 
Daniel this seemed only “a little help”, yet the faith which inspired 
the apocalypse to hope for the immediate coming of God inspired 
also Judas and his brothers as they fought for the recovery of the 
temple, and then went on to fight for national independence, and 
assumed first the office of high priest and then also the title of 
king. The Chasidim withdrew their support when the war became, 
to their way of thinking, no longer a religious war; and the Phari- 
sees came into being as the party of protest in the name of religion 
against using worldly means, and gradually substituting worldly 
for religious ends; while the Sadducees arose as the opposing party 
of supporters of the Hasmoneans. The century of the revolution 
and the kingdom of the Hasmoneans could not but revive the 
national spirit and hope, and when Rome brought this Jewish 
priestly kingdom to an end the new national spirit did not die. 
The Jews could not accept it as fit or right that the people of 
the one God should be subject to the godless world power of 
Rome. The Pharisees, if we may learn their early attitude from 
the Psalms of Solomon, after having helped to bring about the 
end of the offensive Jewish kingdom and the acceptance in its 
place of subjection to Rome, yet looked forward to a kingdom 
of God which a king of David’s line would bring about, a king 
in all respects the opposite of the worldly Levitic kings whose 
power Pompey had ended, a righteous and holy ruler who would 
create a righteous and holy nation, yet one who would also subdue 
the heathen and expel them from Israel’s land. The apocalyptic 
literature tended to make the fall of Rome an immediate act of 
God, or the work of a heavenly Messiah such as the Parables of 
Enoch and the Apocalypse of Ezra described as the Son of Man 
of Daniel’s vision. The Pharisees seem not to have favored revo- 
lution, though if they were persuaded that a would-be leader of 
revolt against Rome would prove to be the Messiah they could 
net have withheld their support. The position of the great rabbi, 
Gamaliel I, toward leaders of revolt, as reported in Acts 5 34—39 
may well have been that of the majority of the Pharisees. The 
true leader of revolt, the Messiah, will be known in the end by 
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his success. The Assumption of Moses may not be Pharisaic, yet 
it seems to reflect the feeling of the most religious Jews at the 
time of Jesus’ birth. Their duty was fidelity to their religion 
unto death. God himself would come as king in his own time 
and elevate Israel above Rome as master of the world. The 
prayer, Shemone ‘Esre, is proof that such hopes were cherished 
by the early rabbis. But above all, and whatever differing 
opinions may be held as to the currency and popularity of the 
apocalypses, the events ot 66—70 and 132—5 A.D. constitute 
convincing proof that the actual fall of Rome and the actual 
reign of Israel belonged to the faith and hope of normative 
Judaism in the time of Christ. 

Josephus should not be neglected for the sake of doing justice 
to the later writings of the rabbis. He attributes the Jewish war 
against Rome directly to the movement which he calls the Fourth 
Philosophy, and says that it was started by Judas the Galilean, 
with the help of the Pharisee, Zadok. He conceals or disguises 
for obvious reasons the messianic hopes which inspired such 
revolutionary leaders and their followers. But as if inadvertently, 
in Book VI, when summarizing the causes of the war with its 
tragic consequences, he puts the hope of Messiah above all others. 
“But what most of all incited them to the war was an ambiguous 
oracle, likewise found in their sacred scriptures, to the effect that 
at that time one from their own country should rule the world. 
This some took to mean some one of their own race, and many 
of the wise were led astray in their judgment. But in fact the 
oracle signified the sovereignty of Vespasian, who was proclaimed 
emperor on Jewish soil.” Whatever genuine Jewish hopes Jo- 
sephus may have secretly cherished he affirms in his history that 
Rome is the kingdom to which God wills that the world should 
now belong, and that Vespasian is the ruler who is to receive 
the kingdom of the world from Palestine in fulfilment of messianic 
prophecy. . 

The political situation and the nationalist feelings and ambitions 
-which Josephus and the apocalypses enable us to understand 
-have certainly to be taken into account when we try to interpret 
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the beginnings of Christianity in its relation to Judaism. Messiah 
was the first interpretation of the significance of Jesus by his 
disciples, and the Jewish messianic hope gave its name to the 
Christian religion. In some way Jesus’ use of the phrase Kingdom 
of God must have expressed his attitude toward the political or 
national side of the faith and hope of his nation. In it old and 
new are both present and the separation of new from old is pos- 
sible only if the old is well understood. Yet even here it will not 
do to assume that when we understand the current Jewish con- 
ceptions we know what Jesus himself must have meant. He must, 
we feel sure, have expressed definite views about the religious 
meaning for his people of their political condition and their 
national ambitions and expectations. But what he thought of 
his own calling and of God’s purpose for Israel must be found 
out, not by giving him a definite place among the parties that 
divided Judaism in his time, but by entering as deeply as we may 
into the secret of his own personality. 

In regard to the relation of Jesus to the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of the Kingdom of God and the Messiah and to the 
apocalyptic literature, it seems peculiarly tempting to assume 
that to recognize the old is to be historical, and to discover 
anything new is to be prejudiced, misled by our wishes to a 
substitution of modern for ancient conceptions. Jesus was a boy 
in Galilee when Judas the Galilean led the first of many revolts 
against Rome, and started the revolutionary party to which Jo- 
sephus attributes the fall of the nation. Jesus was evidently not 
a leader of revolt, and seems not even to have foretold the fall 
of Rome, though like the Baptist, who also led no revolt, and 
threatened his own people, not the hated foreign powers, with 
the judgment of God, Jesus may have died because the Roman 
procurator in his case, as the Herod in John’s, feared that his 
power over the people might incite them to insurrection. 

But what was Jesus’ own conception of the Reign of God, the 
past and present invisible, and the future, visible Reign, to use 
Schechter’s terms; and what did he desire and expect as his own 
and as his people’s part in its coming? He need not have shared 
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the hopes of any of the various factions which divided his country- 
men. Neither John nor Jesus were prophets of the apocalyptic 
type. This has to be emphasized even when one is urging the 
importance of the apocalypses for the understanding of Judaism 
and of Christian beginnings. John was a prophet of the old, not 
of the new order. That is evident in the thing that was most 
evident about him, that he was a prophetic speaker, not writer, 
a great personality, not one who concealed his identity by assum- 
ing a great name out of the past. It is evident also in the fact 
that his message is not the fall of Rome, but the judgment of 
God against his own people. Great prophetic personalities, Jesus 
and Paul, originate and shape the new religion. The apocalyptic 
spirit and apocalyptic materials are not characteristic of the New 
Testament, though they are to be found in it. Apart from the 
Book of Revelation, the New Testament is not a book that is 
chiefly concerned with revealing the mysteries of the heavenly 
world and of the future. It is not, apart from Revelation, a book 
of visions. The personal presence of a living prophet always 
means a different content of prophecy as well as a different form. 

Besides the conditions and movements of his time we have 
always to consider Jesus himself, his own experience of God, his 
own understanding of God’s purpose for Israel and for human 
beings as he daily met and knew them, his own conception of 
what constituted greatness and rulership in God and in man. 
We shall not solve even this problem of Jesus’ teaching of the 
Kingdom of God, which so self-evidently requires Josephus and 
the apocalypses and the materials which Strack-Billerbeck have 
gathered for its historical study, by any merely external use of 
them. Not even at this point, so evidently a matter of con- 
temporary language and thought, can the collections by them- 
selves answer the main question. 

II. But by the side of the problem of Roman rule which divided 
Palestinian Judaism into parties and culminated in the disastrous 
wars, there is, in the second place, the problem of the relation 
of Judaism to Hellenic culture, which faced especially the Greek 
speaking Jews of the dispersion. As with reference to the Roman 
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empire so also in regard to Hellenic literature, thought and life, 
Judaism took one course and Christianity another; and it is 
necessary to trace this difference also backward and see if its 
beginning or its reason is to be found in the original nature of 
the Christian movement in Jesus or in Paul. Christianity did 
not join in the Jewish wars of rebellion against Rome nor share 
its hopes of gaining world rulership through force. Still more 
evidently did Christianity make a different choice in its attitude 
toward Hellenism. The final literature of Judaism, the rabbinic, 
resulted from and expressed not only the Jew’s determination to 
maintain their separate entity in spite of the rule of Rome and 
under whatever government and laws they might find themselves 
living, but also their determination to exclude the culture of the 
world, the philosophy and literature and art as well as the reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome. To remain Jews, true to their Semitic 
heritage, untouched and unharmed by the world, we should say 
also unenriched by the world, is the ideal which the Talmudic 
literature embodies. But as in the former case of political power 
so here Judaism decided to renounce the world only after it had 
tried to make itself at home and master in it. The rabbis, Jocha- 
nan ben Zakkai and his successors, prepared the way for a Juda- 
ism which withdrew both from political activity and from the 
effort to absorb Greek thought, to adjust itself to Greek tastes 
and wants and to win Greek converts. But it is as necessary to 
make oneself familiar with this second effort of Judaism as with 
the first in order to understand the beginnings of Christianity in 
their relations to Judaism. Besides the Palestinian Judaism and 
its revolutionary movements against Rome which Josephus en- 
ables us to understand we must enter also into the minds of the 
Jews who were making efforts that were for a time astonishingly 
successful to draw the Greco-Roman world to the Jewish faith. 

The Greek Old Testament is surely the most significant trans- 
lation in the history of our western civilization. It came into 
being, no doubt, to meet the needs of Greek speaking Jews; but 
it served as the principal instrument in the effort to win gentiles 
to the Jewish faith. In the effort to interpret the religion of the 
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Old Testament to the mind of Greeks, to give Judaism a Greek 
character and fit it to become the religion of the Roman Empire, 
the greatest significance must be attributed to the work of Philo. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Philo wrote chiefly for heathen 
readers. The task of uniting the Jewish religion with Greek 
psychology and ethics and with Greek religion was a necessity 
for the Jews themselves as well as for opening to the Greeks the 
way towards making Israel’s faith their own. Philo may be said 
to have become a Greek to the Greeks that he might gain the 
Greeks as well as hold Greek Jews to their religion. He certainly 
believed that he was truly interpreting Moses when he made him 
the teacher of Platonism and Stoicism. His purpose was to 
Judaize the Hellenistic world; but when official Judaism rejected 
him and all that he stood for it seems to have been because they 
judged that such efforts as his involved instead a Hellenizing of 
Judaism. 


If it is necessary to approach the gospels and the historical 
Jesus in view of the national messianic hopes and revolutionary 
spirit of the Jews in Palestine, it is necessary to approach the 


Christianity of Paul in the light of the Greek form that Judaism 
was taking in the dispersion and in the minds of the Greek pro- 
selytes whom the synagogues were attracting. That Paul is an 
important factor in the beginnings of the Hellenization of Christ- 
ianity can hardly be questioned, though he did not begin the 
process and is not responsible for all that issued from it. Some 
sort of adjustment of the originally Hebrew type of Christianity 
to the Greek world was involved in Paul’s calling as the apostle 
to the gentiles. Paul seems purposely to avoid saying that he 
became a Greek to the Greeks that he might gain the Greeks, 
though he all but says it, and it does, with certain reservations, 
describe his work. Paul had no intention of transforming Christ- 
ianity into a Greek mystery cult, but his teaching of the inner 
oneness of the Christian with Christ was certainly fitted to support 
the claim that Christianity could fill the religious needs that the 
pagan mysteries professed to meet; and Paul sometimes puts this 
experience in language that seems meant to imply that claim. 
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It is certainly illuminating to compare and contrast Pau! and 
Philo. They were alike in wanting to put a Semitic religion into 
the Greek language and to interpret it so that it would be under- 
stood and welcomed by the Greek mind. Philo allegorized the 
Torah so that its deeper meaning became a Platonic and Stoic 
conception of the soul, its attainment of virtue, and its ascent 
toward God. But he held, nevertheless, that the laws should be 
observed in their literal sense especially in order to create a com- 
munity and prevent the isolation of the individual. Paul in a 
much more Hebraic manner of thought but with a more radical, 
anti-Jewish outcome, explained the place which the Torah had 
in the purpose of God in history, and argued that its function 
had been now fulfilled and that it no longer required to be obeyed. 
God had provided in Christ a different way for the attainment 
of righteousness, and a different unifying object, a community- 
forming influence. Both believed in the destination of the Old 
Testament religion to universality, and labored toward that end, 
Philo by finding universal human meanings in the Old Testament, 
Paul by announcing a new stage in God’s accomplishment of his 
purpose, one which involved the end of the old distinction between 
Jew and Greek. In their use of the Old Testament, in spite of 
the occasional allegorizing of Paul, their methods are fundament- 
ally different. Each is in his way a mystic, but the kind and 
degree of their mysticisms fall radically apart. The Stoic con- 
ception of the Logos, so important in Philo, appears, though very 
slightly, in the Christology of Paul; but here also the difference 
is greater than the likeness. Both believe in life after death but 
in the nature of that life, in the grounds of their certainty of it, 
and in the ways in which it is to be attained, there are very 
significant differences between them. The comparison is im- 
portant not because of the possibility that Paul may have read 
something in Philo’s writings, but because these two are the 
chief representatives of two great efforts to bring Hebrew religion 
and Hellenic culture together. Hellenistic Judaism prepared the 
way for Christianity’s conveyance of a religion built on Hebrew 
presuppositions to the Greco-Roman world. A great work of 
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Jewish propaganda preceded that of the first Christian mission- 
aries, who were Hellenistic Jews, and the first heathen converts, 
most of whom would have been already attached to the synagogue. 

In view of the urgency with which some are pressing the almost 
exclusive claims of the rabbinical literature, it is important to 
put special emphasis on the significance of these two great efforts 
of Judaism; the effort in Palestine to regain national independence 
by shaking off the yoke of Rome; and the effort of Greek speak- 
ing Jews in the dispersion to adjust their traditional religion to 
their new language and ways of thinking and living, and to draw 
heathen to their synagogues and into a partial or complete accept- 
ance of their religion. It was not even after one tragic failure of 
the first of these efforts, not only after 70 A.D. and under 
Jochanan ben Zakkai, but finally only after 135 A. D. that the 
hope to gain independence by revolution was given up and the 
ideal of protecting their own treasure until the coming of the 
Day of the Lord took its place. During the same general period, 
that of Christianity’s beginnings, by a process which we have not 
the necessary evidence to retrace, the second effort came to an 
end, missionary propaganda in the Roman Empire was dropped. 
Christianity here followed Hellenistic Judaism, gaining a larger 
success because of the large success of the Greek Jews before 
them. It valued and preserved the Greek Old Testament and the 
works of Philo and Josephus. Christianity’s inheritance and 
preservation of this literature and Judaism’s complete repud- 
iation of it constitute impressive proof of the great difference of 
tendency and inner spirit between the two religions. For our 
present problem we are led to ask where the difference begins, 
through whom and by what steps it became so exceedingly im- 
portant in its results. The political movements which Josephus 
records, to which the apocalypses gave one widely influential 
sort of interpretation and stimulus, form the most direct approach 
to Jesus himself and his own attitude toward messiahship and 
toward Israel’s place in the kingdom of God; while the inter- 
action between Hebrew religion and Greek religion, philosophy, 
and ethics, makes certainly one broad way of approach toward 
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the mind and task of Paul. The rabbis, Jochanan ben Zakkai 
and his successors, prepared the way for a Judaism which with- 
drew both from political ambition and from the effort to ap- 
propriate Greek thought and to adjust itself to Greek needs. 
These withdrawals on the part of what then became official 
Judaism brought with them a more or less conscious and pur- 
posed obliteration of the earlier Jewish movements which had 
a different aim and issue. The Roman War of 66—70 A. D. is 
not accounted for by the picture of the Judaism that preceded 
it and resulted in it which we derive from the Rabbinical literature. 
The accounting is the other way. The Roman War explains the 
concentration of Judaism in Pharisaic and rabbinic lines. Again 
even more surprising, from the Talmudic point of view, is the new 
war of 132—5 A. D., and the support of Bar Cocheba by leading 
rabbis of that time. If Josephus had his reasons for obscuring 
the fact and the great importance of the messianic hope in his 
account of the causes and course of the war, the rabbis had their 
reasons also for passing by with slight attention the two wars 
themselves, and giving curious and most unilluminating explan- 
ations of the destruction of the Temple. They had their own 
reasons also for assigning the great movement of Hellenistic 
Judaism to oblivion. It represented an attitude toward Greeks 
and toward all things Greek which they had definitely abandoned 
as impossible for those who would preserve what God had com- 
mitted to their keeping. We are not to forget that both rejections 
are later than Christian beginnings. Fourth Ezra and the Apo- 
calypse of Baruch prove that apocalypses were still at home in 
Judaism in the beginning of the second century, if indeed more 
proof were needed than the fact itself of the war under Hadrian. 
Christian churches valued and preserved the apocalyptic books 
which the rabbis let go and also the great literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism. These are two patent and significant facts about the 
relations between primitive Christianity and Judaism which still 
need careful study in connection with the thought and work both 
of Jesus and of Paul. They are facts which cannot be understood 
and are very likely to be minimized when the rabbinic writings 
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alone are used as sources for the Judaism of New Testament 
times. Here for example is Mr. Herford’s newest book, which has 
the title Judaism in the New Testament Period, yet in which the 
two messianic wars, as we may fairly call them, are indeed men- 
tioned, but no explanation is given of the remark that they “had a 
profound effect upon the Judaism which survived them;” while 
the great work of Jewish propaganda in the Gentile world does 
not come into view. But certainly nothing is more important for 
the historian to understand and estimate than the fact on the 
one hand that the Christian movement began with a strongly 
Hellenizing process and ended in a Christian Roman Empire, 
with the great gains and the undoubtedly great dangers involved 
in the process and its outcome; while on the other hand Judaism 
chose the way of exclusiveness, which also had beyond question 
both great advantages and great dangers of its own. But, 
especially when we are comparing Judaism and Christianity, it 
is necessary always to remember that Judaism made these final 
choices only after it had made desperate efforts to regain national 
independence by revolutionary wars, and had failed; and only 
after it had made determined and for a time remarkably successful 
efforts to draw the Greco-Roman world to the Jewish faith, 
efforts which it renounced at the same time that Christianity 
was taking up the same task. 

III. We turn now to a third way of approach to our problem 
of new and old, namely, that of the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. It is, of course, true that this enters into the two 
ways of approach already discussed. Old Testament prophecies 
were the basis upon which the apocalypses, from Daniel on, 
rested. Unfulfilled prophecies were, we may perhaps agree with 
Wellhausen in saying, their chief sources and real reason for 
being. Their primary concern was with the question why the 
promises of Israel’s redemption and glory remained so long un- 
realized; and the answer they must have looked for in the pro- 
phecies themselves. These predictions are the ultimate explan- 
ation of the calamitous wars against Rome. It is true also that 
the putting of the Old Testament into Greek was the primary 
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condition of the existence and development of Hellenistic Judaism; 
that Philo held a peculiarly rigorous doctrine of the divineness 
of every word of Scripture—a Greek rather than a Hebrew doc- 
trine—and that his principal writings were expositions of the 
Pentateuch. Nevertheless the finally prevailing type of Judaism. 
the rabbinic type, rested in a more complete and consistent way 
upon the absoluteness and finality of the divine revelation which 
Israel possessed in its Scriptures. It was this type of Judaism 
which “conceived itself as revealed religion, and drew all the 
consequences of this conception” (Moore). The word “Torah” 
expressed not only the conviction that the Pentateuch was revel- 
ation in the highest sense, but also the elevation of the conception 
of revelation.in all Scriptures and in Tradition as Israel’s supreme 
glory. The religion of the rabbis was Torah-religion. They 
devoted themselves to the study of the Book and of the Tradition 
which preserved its true meaning, as an end in itself, as their 
chief religious duty and joy. 

Philo’s two chief works may be put in a certain parallelism 
with the two chief sorts of writing which the work of the rabbis 
produced, one being commentaries on books of the Pentateuch, 
and the other a systematic arrangement, an exposition and 
elaboration, of the Mosaic laws. Both Philo and the rabbis ac- 
cepted the Pentateuch as having fully and finally the character 
of revelation, and as containing a!l that it is God’s purpose to 
reveal of his nature as men are to know it, and of his will as they 
are to do it. But to Philo the Pentateuch contained chiefly 
allegories, and it was his main concern to discover the truths 
which lie beneath the literal sense of its stories and its commands. 
His great interest, applying this Greek method to the Greek 
text, was to prove that all that was of value in the philosophy 
and ethics and religion of the Greeks can be found in the books 
of Moses and was first revealed through him. But to the rabbis 
the revelation of God, the Torah, consisted primarily of rules of 
life. Its actual commands in their literal meaning must be under- 
stood and defined, in order that all of life may be subjected in 
constant and perfect obedience to them. ‘When the Jews thought 

2 
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of revealed religion it was religion as a rule of life rather than as 
the recognition of the one true God” (Moore). ‘Halakah,” 
meaning “an expansion of “Thou shalt,’ and “Thou shalt not,’ as 
set forth in the Torah,” “is the key to the whole Pharisaic con- 
ception of religion” (Herford). This distinction between Philo 
and the rabbis holds in spite of the facts that Philo urged the 
literal observance of the laws, as well as attention to their deeper 
meaning, and that the rabbis added to the Halakah also an 
haggadic use of Scripture, by which they found all manner of 
religious and ethical truths, and were able, in spite of their theory 
of the equal authority of all parts of the Scriptures, to select 
what was in accordance with “their own worthiest conceptions 
of God’s character and man’s duty” (Moore). 

The Old Testament meant to the rabbis the peculiar favor of 
God to Israel shown in the gift of a knowledge of his nature and 
of his will. As expressed in a familiar and characteristic saying 
of Akiba: “Beloved are Israel that they are called children of 
God; greater love that it was made known to them that they 
are called children of God, as it is said, Ye are the children of 
the Lord your God (Deut. 141). Beloved are Israel that there 
was given to them the instrument with which the world was 
created; greater love that it was made known to them that there 
was given to them the instrument with which the world was 
created, as it is said, For I give you good doctrine, forsake ye 
not my Torah (Prov. 4 2).” The satisfaction of Israel in its pos- 
session of the Torah is well expressed in Baruch 3 36, 41, 3, 4: 
“He hath found out all the way of knowledge, and hath given 
it unto Jacob his servant and to Israel that is beloved of him. 
This is the book of the commandments of God, and the law that 
is unto eternity: all they that hold it fast are unto life; but such 
as leave it shall die. Give not thy glory to another, nor the things 
that are profitable unto thee to a strange nation. O Israel, happy 
are we; for the things that are pleasing to God are made known 
unto us.” Such sentences should help us realize the powerful 
appeal of the conception of Torah to the Jewish mind. The 
Talmud is the classical product of the religion of divine revelation 
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in Scripture, of “the conviction that everywhere in his revelation 
God is teaching religion, and that the whole of religion is contained 
in this revelation” (Moore). 

Now Christianity in its beginnings had no sacred Scriptures 
except the Old Testament. As it passed almost at once from 
Semitic to Greek speaking peoples, the Septuagint, the Bible of 
Greek Jews, became the Bible of Christians. The difference 
between Christianity and Judaism must therefore have been in 
some sense a difference in the use and understanding of the same 
sacred Book. The canonical book of Judaism was not only at 
first the only canon of Christianity also, but it remained a part 
of its final canonical Scriptures after the New Testament had 
been added to it; though Marcion warns us that this issue was 
not inevitable and uncontested. 

As in the case of the first and second approaches to our problem, 
in the attitude toward Roman rule, and in the attitude toward 
Greek culture, there are actual facts in the outcome which prove 
that there were radical differences from the beginning between 
the two religions, so in regard to the attitude toward the Old 
Testament the outcome proves an initial and deep-going division. 
We may say that the Mishnah constitutes the interpretation and 
expansion of the Old Testament which Judaism found necessary 
and made authoritative; and that this result was involved in 
making the conception of Torah central in religion, and in treating 
the Old Testament in accordance with the logic of that conception. 
Now the New Testament must similarly be taken to be the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament and the supp'ement to it which 
the Christian church found necessary, and to which it ascribed 
authority. And the New Testament is the result of making the 
person Jesus Christ the center of religion, and of understanding 
the Old Testament in accordance with him. 

In the search for beginnings we were naturally led in the matter 
of the political situation and the messianic hope to the suggestion 
that Jesus himself may have brought to a different issue from 
that which any Jewish party had reached the problem of God’s 
purpose for Israel and the nation’s duty and destiny in the world. 

2Q* 
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While in regard to the relation of Jewish religion to Hellenic 
culture we as naturally raised the question whether Paul may not 
have carried forward in a new way the work of adjustment between 
Hebraic and Hellenic thinking which Jewish thinkers such as 
Philo, and Jewish missionaries, had undertaken and then relin- 
quished. With the same purpose of defining questions rather than 
discussing them and coming to conclusions, it is natural in regard 
to this third aspect of our general problem to ask whether both 
Jesus and Paul, each in his own very different way, did not agree 
in quite definitely rejecting the understanding of the Old Testament 
religion which the word Torah contains, and substituting another 
for it. Is Herford justified in arguing that the ground of opposition 
between Jesus and the Pharisees was that “he repudiated the 
whole system of the Halachah, and criticised, and on occasion 
rejected, the Torah upon which the Halachah was based,” and 
that he did this “from the point of view of the free conscience 
and the prophetic spirit?” Paul’s antinomianism certainly comes 
to its most pointed expression when he says that Christ is the 
end both of the Law and of the distinction between Jew and 
Greek which the Law defined and made effectual (Rom. 10 4, 12). 
The difference between the Pharisee and Jesus, between the 
Halachah and the free conscience is that “the one is worked out 
in terms of an Idea, viz. Torah, and the other in terms of a Person.” 
“Therein, indeed, lies the deepest root of the fundamental differ- 
ence between Judaism and Christianity; a difference which no- 
thing can ever obliterate” (Herford). 

The New Testament, then, interprets the Old Testament in the 
light of Christ and according to him. But it is not chiefly con- 
cerned with interpreting the Old Testament. It is neither in any 
considerable part of it a commentary, nor does it attempt a 
systematic treatment of Old Testament teachings. It claims the 
support of the Old Testament for the acceptance of Christ as the 
Messiah of prophecy, and of Christians as the new people of God. 
But Paul seems to need Old Testament proof only when he is 
taking a position against Jewish orthodoxy on some matter which 
depends entirely on Biblical proof, and therefore can be opposed 
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effectively only on Biblical grounds. With regard to the matters 
most vital in Paul’s Christian experience, whether in thought or 
in life, he does not feel it necessary that his new beliefs and con- 
duct be according to Scripture, but only that they be according 
to Christ. 

Professor Moore writes, “The interpretation of the Scriptures 
in the New Testament is of precisely the same kind” as that of 
the rabbis and that of Philo. It is of course true that the Book 
of Revelation uses the Old Testament just as Jewish apocalyptic 
writers do; and that the Book of Hebrews allegorizes quite in 
Hellenistic style. But the total attitude of Jesus himself toward 
the Old Testament is radically different from that of his age. In 
regard to Paul we must fully recognize that he makes use of 
rabbinical and occasionally of Hellenistic methods of interpret- 
ation; but, if I may quote Herford once more, because such pre- 
judice as he has is against Paul and not against the Pharisees, 
“Paul grasped the fact that the Christian religion was founded 
on a Person, not an Idea. For him, and for the Church after him 
and ever since, Christ took and kept the place which in Judaism 
was held and still is held by the Torah.” There is involved in 
this fact a deep-going difference in his attitude toward the Old 
Testament from that which he had as a pupil of the Rabbis. 
Somehow he must read the Old Testament so as to find it cul- 
minating in Christ and so as to justify the end of the validity 
of the Law and of the distinction between Jew and Gentile. It 
is true that in the New Testament what was new claims to be 
the fulfilment of the old. Jesus and Paul of course both believed 
that the Old Testament was on their side in their controversy 
against current Judaism. The New Testament is dominated by 
the conception that both revelation and salvation, both the nature 
and will of God and the freedom and power of man to imitate 
and to obey him, are given in Jesus Christ. The Johannine writer 
can represent Jesus as saying, “If ye believed Moses, ye would 
believe me; for he wrote of me.” The feeling with which Christians 
welcomed Christ as the revelation of God and his will is expressed 
in Paul’s great words: “God who said, Light shall shine out of 
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darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” 
(2 Cor. 4 6). 

It is, of course, true that likeness as well as difference will 
exist when the final authority in both cases is the same Book. 
As a matter of fact the faiths and the ideals that are common 
to the two religions are many and of a fundamental character. 
There is a large common territory between Judaism and Christ- 
ianity; and it grows larger as historical studies clear away one 
barrier after another, and progressive and liberal thinking ex- 
plains, so as in effect to explain away, many things that have 
held us apart. It is well for us to meet, as we do here in this 
Society, in the neutral zone, and to take account of the many 
things in which we agree. It would seem that there is agreement 
in most of the general truths which make up what we may call 
the universal contents of our religions. It is in the particulars 
that we differ; but this is a real difference, and its significance 
is not expressed by saying that we agree in substance and differ 
only in form. I must confess to the feeling, which I express here 
only because I think that it needs the most careful consideration 
in its bearing on the historical problem which we are studying, 
that the better understanding of each by the other requires of 
us something more frank and unreserved, and not only the ex- 
pression of our common historical interests and even of our 
common general religious beliefs. We need to hear each from the 
other what it is in our religion that we most love, what stirs our 
deepest feelings, what most helps us in our realization of God in 
worship and in our effort to bring our lives fully into accordance 
with his will. In our review of Christian beginnings we have come 
to the point where Torah and Christ appear as the distinctive 
objects, the particular features by preeminence, of the two reli- 
gions, which became two because of the alternative choice which 
these words expressed. Prof. Abrahams wrote, “Those who tell 
the Jew that he has nothing to love with the passion which a 
Christian feels for Jesus, forget Israel’s passion for the Law.” 
Paul himself tells us better than any one else why to the Christian 
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flesh and blood seems a more fitting tablet on which a divine 
message to men of flesh and blood can be written than tables of 
stone, and why in comparison with the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus the old Law might seem weak because of the sinful nature 
of man (2 Cor. 3; Rom. 8). We are historians here; but the history 
of religion must deal with religion itself. Perhaps we shall not go 
far toward really understanding the course of Jewish history 
which issued in the work of the rabbis, nor the historical process 
which resulted in the religion of Paul and of “John,” unless we 
put side by side, in the language of those to whom the experience 
is their own, the real nature and distinct quality of the two 
particulars which characterize the two religions, the Torah and 
Christ; and make it clear in what ways about these two concrete 
objective centers the great universals of religious faith in God 
and love and service toward men become effective in character 


and. life. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SECOND ISAIAH IN THE 
GOSPELS AND ACTS 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE recognizable influence of Second Isaiah on the Gospels 
and Acts is in part indirect and intangible. Thereis an imme- 
diate literary relation, seen in formal quotations, and in numerous 
phrases and images, found here and there, which clearly have their 
origin in the prophecy; there is also a conception of religion, and 


of Israel’s mission in the wide world, which is more than foreshad- 
owed in the writings of the prophet. 

There is an influence, in part literary, mediated by other Jewish 
writings of the last four centuries B. C. (the few of which we happen 
to have knowledge), which shaped and elaborated certain ideas 
which Second Isaiah first brought into clear view. It is not always 
easy to distinguish the one channel of influence from the other; 
and the intermediate writings should not be left wholly out of 
account; but I shall try to confine myself to what is clear. 

At the outset this may be said: that the characteristic ideas of 
the Second Isaiah were those which dominated the beginnings of 
Christianity ; whether by this we mean the first written documents 
of the new Jewish sect, or the ideals expressed and exemplified by 
its founder and those who stood nearest to him. 

We of course have to distinguish between the program which 
may have been in the minds of the first disciples while Jesus was 
still with them (a matter of conjecture) and that which they of 
necessity conceived, or adopted, after his death. 
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It seems to me very likely, both on grounds of general proba- 
bility, and also from some literary features, that a portion of the 
material contained in our three Synoptic Gospels was given written 
form while Jesus was still aliveand in the public eye as a marvellous 
teacher or prophet. By far the greater part, however, was composed 
in the shadow of the tragedy which closed his career. What we 
are given in the four Gospels and the first half of Acts is the earliest 
interpretation of the Messiahship, obtained from the two chief 
sources: first, the actual life and death, as reported; and secondly, 
the scriptures of the Old Testament. Sometimes the one of these 
two factors predominates, sometimes the other. Always and every- 
where, in each and all of these five documents, Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah of the Jews, the one who for centuries had been 
expected. He is the Scion of David promised in 2 Samuel, the 
“Servant” depicted in Second Isaiah, and the divine “Man” 
(in Greek the “Son of Man”) foretold by Daniel. And these three 
conceptions had been combined, speculated upon, and fashioned 
into a many-sided doctrine, held and cherished by the Jewish 
people long before the beginning of the Common Era, as the pre- 
Christian scriptures in their natural interpretation show plainly. 

Here stands the protean form of the awaited deliverer and bene- 
factor, the ruler and judge of the world in the coming age; and there, 
the equally problematic figure of the man of Galilee. The evan- 
gelists were interpreters, not biographers; they had no doubt as 
to the truth, and believed themselves to be its emissaries. The 
only thing that they could hope to do — the only thing that any 
one of the five attempted to do—was to equate the man with the 
picture. “The scripture must be fulfilled;” so not only they, but 
every one of their faith believed. Hence the narrative of events 
and the record of discourses are now shaped with reference to the 
Old Testament predictions, now derived from them. On the other 
hand, both the interpretation of scripture and the story of the 
life are colored—the latter constantly—by the supreme fact of 
the death on the cross. Every essential feature, however, was 
definitely provided in the scriptures which were universally recog- 
nized as authoritative. 


‘ 
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The Old Testament prophecy in which the first Christian 
writers found most clearly the prediction and prototype of the 
Nazarene was Second Isaiah. Here they found the vision of his 
work as a teacher, and as a healer of the sick. Here, too, any 
reader could find in the 53rd chapter the foretelling of his seemingly 
fruitless labor, his rejection by the people, his death, and his 
triumphant resurrection. These writers felt the whole prophecy to 
be Messianic; and the feeling had abundant justification, for the 
poems of Second Isaiah first gave the national hope both a definite 
religious content and an enduring literary form. They are the 
fountain head of all the typically Messianic conceptions and 
portrayals which we find in the pre-Christian literature, canonical 
or apocryphal. The expected scion of David had been merely 
a human king; the conception of his rule was now, by Second 
Isaiah, given a far wider scope, and in addition to this he gave 
the distinct suggestion of a superhuman being. 

He provided a broad and firm basis of Messianic doctrine, but 
beyond this only the visions of a poet, given with the reserve 
characteristic of a great artist. He does not theorize himself, but 
he makes theorizing a necessity for the inquiring and deeply rea- 
soning minds of his people. He takes his stand in the light, but 
opens the door into the dark. In which of his inspired passages, 
with all their brilliant personification, can one of us feel sure that 
he has in mind chiefly the Coming Leader himself, and not a 
collective unity? We know with certainty that he gave the Mes- 
sianic idea not only an ethical content but also universal applic- 
ation, and that he was the first to do this; but how clearly, at 
any point, does he continue to hold before our eyes the picture of 
an individual? Now and again comes forth the startling, gripping 
figure of a person; but the picture at once dissolves. He speaks 
of the Lord’s Anointed, the son of David; the one who is to ad- 
minister justice and rule the peoples of the earth; the man of 
Yahwé’s counsel; and the picture often seems too great for mere 
human nature, individual or collective. 

One might think of preexistence, in reading the first verses of 
chap. 49: “In the shadow of his hand he concealed me;... in his 
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quiver he hid me away.” Here is a being who at least in historic 
times is kept in concealment from generation to generation, held 
in reserve for a coming day. But a preexistent Messiah would not 
at all suit the teaching of the prophet. The outstanding feature 
of his conception, never absent, is that the Anointed One, as an 
individual, is always the true representative of Israel at its best. 
Are the people—the best of them—blind and deaf? So is he. 
Are they discouraged? He cries: “I have labored for nought!” 
When he gives his life for the salvation of the heathen world, it 
means that the saints and thinkers of Israel have accepted for 
themselves the great sacrifice. When the scattered people has 
learned its lesson, and to a sufficient degree is spiritually prepared 
to adopt and carry out the divine program, then, at last, can be 
heard the distant cry (66 6+.) heralding the birth of the “male 
child.” 

This is the idea which is given eloquent expression in Mal. 3 
1—4, 234, where “Messenger of the Covenant” seems to be a de- 
signation of the Messiah (the prophecy uttered in a city held by 
a Persian governor would hardly seek trouble by mention of an 
anointed king or a prince of David’s house). Before the Messiah 
can come, the way must be in a measure prepared by the Fore- 
runner. Hence in Luke 1 1ef., in the first announcement of the 
new dispensation, emphasis is laid on the necessity of an Israel 
turned to God, a Aads xaracxevacpévos, “a people made ready.” 
Hence also the great importance given in the four Gospels—and 
especially in the Fourth Gospel—to the work and the witness of 
John the Baptist; a fact which seems to me to have been mis- 
interpreted in recent years, on the basis of supposed evidence used 
with lack of due scientific testing. 

The Evangelists could not find the Messiah distinctly portrayed 
in Second Isaiah as a preexistent being; nor, on the other hand, 
as a king like the kings of the earth. As has already been said, 
this future protagonist, judge, and ruler is presented by the pro- 
phet in purposely blurred outline, seen as through a mist; but 
there is prepared abundant material for speculation as to his 
person. “I have put my spirit upon him;” “The spirit of the Lord 
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is upon me;” and all the world is waiting for his beneficent 
leadership. When the child is born, when he grows to maturity, 
he must be more than a mere man among men, he must have a 
unique share of the divine spirit. We can see that the poet will 
make him a demigod, and the patriot a wondrous king; some will 
dwell on the purely human qualities, and even on the suggestion 
of humility and suffering which is so plainly given. The more 
definite interpretations, the more sharply outlined elaborations, 
begin at once to appear. 

I have already mentioned the striking and very characteristic 
passage, 66 61, with its sudden roar of trumpets in the distant 
city, announcing the birth of the long-expected Messiah. This is 
the passage seized upon and splendidly elaborated by a subsequent 
poet in Is. 951, beginning: “Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder!” 
Here is the “male child,’ the Coming Leader; and here, at all 
events, he is more than a man. I quote from Buchanan Gray’s 
Commentary, p. 173: “The child... is to be a mighty 5&, god. 
This attribution of divinity, implying that the Messiah is to be a 
kind of demi-god, is without clear analogy in the OT.”. Divinity 
is indeed plainly predicated here, and I believe that the Old Testa- 
ment contains a number of clearly analogous cases; but the fact 
of present importance is that the glorious picture drawn in chap- 
ter 9 was directly inspired by the scene suggested in chapter 66. 
This we can say with all the more certainty because in the neigh- 
boring Messianic announcement in chapter 11, plainly the work of 
the same writer, we find a passage (vss. s—9) which beyond all 
question—when once the question is seriously considered—is a 
literary elaboration of 6525. The fact must be emphasized, more- 
over, that the two passages in chaps. 9 and 11 mark but a slight 
advance over 66 61., when the latter-is considered in its context. 
The birth of the “male child” is expressly contrasted with the 
birth of Zion’s children; it signifies the renovation of the whole 
inhabited earth, belonging to the time when the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox, when the glory of Yahwé shall be manifest to 
all nations and tongues, when new heavens and a new earth are 
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to be created (vss. 1s, 22). Could this be a mere human being? 
And is there no significance in the painless birth, apparently 
miraculous? It is no wonder that from the time of Second Isaiah 
onward the human Son of David was replaced by the divine. 

Among the numerous Messianic psalms there are two which 
play an important part in the earliest Christian records. In Ps. 2 7 #. 
we read: “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession ;” while by the second verse of the psalm this is made to 
refer to the Lord’s “anointed” (WTW). This obviously is a varia- 
tion of Is. 5541, where the poet represents Yahwé as making 
allusion to the promise to David, and then as saying to the Coming 
King: “Behold, I make thee... the leader and commander of 
the peoples. Thou shalt call nations that thou knowest not; 
nations that know not thee shall run unto thee.” Here, again, is 
the definite and inevitable recognition of a divine being, a demi- 
god; and so all the other writers dependent on Second Isaiah seem 
to have interpreted. Hence the Messianic title, “Son of God,” 
which is prominent in the Gospels and Acts. 

The other psalm mentioned above is 110, which begins with 
the words: “The Lord says unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” This is another 
way of saying precisely the same thing; and since it is an especially 
clear ascription of divinity—a being standing midway between the 
nature of the human speaker and the deity of Yahwé—it is often 
appealed to in the Gospels and 1 Acts. The Messiah is accordingly 
not only “Son of God,”’ “Son of the Blessed,” “Holy One of God” 
(6 &y:os Tov Beov), but also “my Lord,” “our Lord” (ND, RIND), 
a designation which appears a few times in these first Christian 
documents. Titles multiply, and are taken up into the literary 
tradition. Those which appear in this portion of the New Testa- 
ment are all provided in the Old Testament, usually by Second 
Isaiah. The “Just One,” 6 dixatos, of Acts 3, 7 and 10 comes 
especially from Is. 5311; the “Savior of the World,” 6 owry 
Tov xoopou, is taken directly from Is. 49 6, where the Servant is 
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appointed to bring salvation to the ends of the earth. The heavenly 
“Man” of Daniel’s vision, who takes his place beside the “Ancient 
of Days”, shares in the judgment of the nations, and is given glory 
and everlasting dominion, is the one who had been described in 
Second Isaiah as the ‘‘man of Yahwé’s counsel,’”’ whom he had 
kept “hidden away in his quiver,”’ whose right hand he held, who 
was destined “to bring forth judgment for the nations.” 

As for Daniel’s vision and its meaning, the vision of a being in 
human form, coming in the clouds of heaven and entering the 
very presence of the Most High, it is now usually held that the 
prophet had in mind not an individual, the Messiah, but a collec- 
tive entity, since in the interpretation, 7 27, mention is made only 
of “the saints of the Most High” and their kingdom. But the king- 
dom of the saints is not a republic; the majesty and glory ascribed 
in verse 14 to this being could hardly be predicated of mere human 
creatures, singly or collectively; and the whole representation is 
precisely that of the openly and expressly Messianic scenes. It 
seems to me that the commentators have perhaps not taken full 
account of the peculiar quality of this very cautious apocalypse, 
which at many points shows a purpose of obscurity such as is 
unusual even in compositions of this class. It is altogether char- 
acteristic that the Messiah should not be distinctly named. More- 
over, there were good and sufficient reasons, easy to be seen, 
why a Jewish writer in the lifetime of Antiochus Epiphanes might 
prefer to make no open announcement either of an anointed son 
of David or of a warrior “Servant” prepared to trample on 
Gentile kings. The contemporary readers of the little apocalypse 
understood perfectly what the prophet was here depicting, as we 
can see from the Book of Enoch. The designation of the Messiah 
as “the Man” thus came into currency ; and would be found especial- 
ly desirable where caution, mystery, or allusion to Daniel’s pro- 
phecy were considerations. It is much used in the five Jewish- 
Christian documents now under discussion, but only in these; 
the time for its use very soon passed away. 

A few of the direct citations of Second Isaiah in the Gospels 
and Acts are especially instructive, as showing both the paramount 
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influence of this prophecy and also the attempt to realize a new 
phase of the Jewish faith. In dealing with the quotations of 
Hebrew scripture by the New Testament writers we are always on 
somewhat insecure ground; but here the testimony is so consistent, 
as to the ideas which were prominent at least in the minds of the 
evangelists, that we may feel confidence—not as to historical 
fact, but as to the widely current interpretation. 

The fourth chapter of Luke narrates the beginning of Jesus’ 


public ministry. He stands in the synagogue at Nazareth and reads 
from Is. 61: 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he has anointed me 

To preach good tidings to the poor; 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, ... 

To announce the year of the Lord’s favor. 


Having finished the reading, he says to the congregation: What 
the prophet foretold is now realized. This, we are told by some 


recent commentators, is the announcement of “the gospel to the 
poor;”’ a characterization which with singular blindness lays hold 
of a very minor feature and turns away from what is chiefly signi- 
ficant. On the contrary, the evangelist, or more precisely, the 
author of the Aramaic document which he is translating into Greek, 
not only declares Jesus to be the “Servant’’ of Second Isaiah’s 
prophecy, but also represents him as making this claim for himself 
at the outset. 

Another reported saying of Jesus, common to Matthew and 
Luke, quotes the same passage in Is. 61 in answer to the query 
of John the Baptist, ““Are you the One predicted by the prophets, 
or must we wait for another?” (Mt. 11 5; Lk. 7 22). The reply is: 
“You may see by my works that I am the Anointed One whom the 
prophet Isaiah foretold.” 

Aside from the alleged claim of Jesus himself, there are other 
passages pointing back to the prophet’s picture of the Servant of 
the Lord, and saying in effect that the long-awaited time has come. 
In the account of the baptism, the voice from heaven, recorded by 
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the three Synoptists, repeats the words of Is. 42 1, “Mine Elect, 
in whom I delight;” and the descending dove, mentioned by all 
four evangelists, appears in fulfilment of the immediately follow- 
ing words, “I put my spirit upon him.” This is the passage in 
which the Second Isaiah first presents his picture of the Messiah, 
the God of Israel himself introducing him with the word “Behold 
my Servant!” Hence the choice of this chapter and verse for the 
most impressive announcements of the Servant in his actual 
appearance on earth. Thus in the narrative of the transfiguration 
(Mt. 171-8; Mk. 9 2—s; Lk. 9 2s—s6) the divine voice from the 
cloud again announces the 3, The “Elect One,” of Is. 421. 
The added injunction, “Hear ye him,” might well refer to Is. 50, 
where the Elect One begins his discourse by saying: “Yahwé my 
Lord has given me a tongue for teaching,’ while in verse 10 
Yahwé himself takes the word, saying: “Whoever of you fears the 
Lord, let him listen to His Servant.” 

The characteristic reserve of the “Son of Man” depicted in the 
four Gospels, and his wish to remain as far as possible in retire- 
ment, cause Matthew to quote in eztenso the first four verses of 
Is. 42, with especial emphasis on the words: “He will not cry out, 
nor shout aloud, nor make his voice heard in the street; a bruised 
reed he will not break, a dimly burning wick he will not quench.” 
It is perhaps a little surprising that no one of the other evangelists 
makes a similar use of the passage, seeing that they also draw this 
picture of the Nazarene, consistently—and convincingly. 

Jesus is actually called “the Servant,” with obvious reference 
to Second Isaiah, in several passages in the first chapters of Acts 
(3 13, 26; 4 27, 30). In nearly every case the context shows that the 
suffering Servant is especially in mind, and in one passage the 
purpose of the suffering is set forth. In 3 26 the following words 
form the conclusion of the address of Peter to the people of Jeru- 
salem: “God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from your iniquities.” This 
characterization of the Servant’s work is mainly the result of 
reflection on the death of Jesus, but also comes directly from the 
prophecy. In Is. 53 the Servant turns the Gentiles from sin, and 
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in chapter 50 he calls his own people to repentance—truly with 
little effect. In both chapters the suffering is dwelt upon, and in 
53 a prediction of death may be found (though this was not in- 
tended by the poet himself). It is to these passages that the ear- 
lest Christian writers appeal again and again, repeating that the 
scriptures must be fulfilled in the rejection and death of him who 
(as they were still convinced) was destined to restore Israel. 

These passages in Isaiah exercised a tremendous influence on 
Christian theology from the very first; it is useless to try to ima- 
gine what would have resulted if they had not existed. They—and 
the controversy over them—even left their mark in the Rabbinical 
literature, in the conception of the other Messiah, not the son of 
David but the son of Ephraim, who suffered and died. The class- 
ical example of primitive Christian interpretation of Is. 53 is of 
course the narrative in the 8th chapter of Acts, where Philip ex- 
pounds to the Ethiopian eunuch the passage beginning: “He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter.” 

I said at the outset that the characteristic ideas of Second Isaiah 
dominated the beginnings of Christianity. The quoted passages 
teach us much, but not all; and there are many more of them than 
can receive mention in this paper. The poems of the Second Isaiah 
embody a splendid conception of religion; a conception which 
became very potent in the last centuries B.C., and stirred the 
hearts of very many in Israel in the first century of the Common 
Era; both those who were ready to accept the Christian faith and 
those who were not. The writers of the Four Gospels and the 
earliest spokesmen of the new Messianic era reproduced, in their 
different ways, this old and well defined prophetic teaching; 
fitting it into the new setting which their time, and especially the 
person of their Messiah, provided. Tle prophet called for repent- 
ance, and a firm but simple faith; faith in the One God, and in 
the coming deliverance. He stood for the broadest humanity; 
the brotherhood of all men, of whatever race or nation, as children 
of the divine Father. What he saw in imagination was a spiritual 
revival which, originating with the Jews, and by them given its 
mighty impetus, should carry with it all the God-seekers in the 

3 
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world. He had called for foreign missionaries: ‘Seeing all this, 
could you not proclaim it?” and again: “Carry it forth to the ends 
of the earth!” but he was looking for faith, more than for propa- 
ganda. He gives his own people a preferred place, und rightly; 
but proclaims “the word of the Lord, who gathers the scattered of 
Israel: Yet others to him I will assemble, my own, to be ingath- 
ered” (56 8). The author of the Fourth Gospel repeats this, in the 
words of Jesus (10 16): “And other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, . . . and they shall become one 
flock, with one shepherd.” 

There is nowhere in the four Gospels any thought of moving 
the center of gravity of the new Messianic faith beyond the bound- 
ary of Palestine; there is not even a trace of such thought. They 
are as loyal to Israel as the Second Isaiah himself; according to 
their common program, every effort must begin “at Jerusalem.” 
Even the author of the Fourth Gospel insists (and puts the words 
into the mouth of Jesus) that “Salvation is of the Jews,” and every 
portion of his argument implies this. 

The religion of Second Isaiah is very conspicuously a religion 
of freedom. He recognizes, with a definiteness which appears 
nowhere else in like extent in the Old Testament, the true propor- 
tion in religion. He declares the customary sacrifices unnecessary : 
“T gave you no command of sacrifice, wearied you not with service 
of incense”’ (43 23). Instead of fasting, what God wishes is kindly 
dealing and a heart free from all malice (58 ¢1.). The temple at 
Jerusalem is a holy place and the pride of Israel, but worship 
anywhere else is just as acceptable: “What manner of house will 
ye build for me, and where is the place of my abiding?” (661). 
The prophet saw about him too much of the magnifying of rites 
and ceremonies, the religion of a sacred book. He would see his 
people throw aside whatever could hold a man apart either from 
God or from his neighbor. What he proclaims is relief from distress, 
the world over; peace on earth and good will among men; and all 
this under the guidance of the divinely appointed and inspired 
leader, the Anointed One. 

This is also the atmosphere of the Gospels. Jesus is consistently 
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represented as antagonizing the theory or practice which magnifies 
what is outward at the expense of what is inward. He held to the 
Hebrew scriptures, but opposed a book-religion. He saw certain 
customs and institutions which in their exaggerated observance 
both starved the soul and prevented the free and helpful inter- 
course of men and communities, making them absorbed in them- 
selves and in their shell of inherited conventions and narrow in 
their sympathy. Against these he contended, always loyal to his 
own people in the same sense in which the prophet, while sharply 
rebuking, was loyal. 

The four evangelists and the author of “1 Acts” (11—15 3s) 
held to the ideal of the Messiah and his times as given by Second 
Isaiah and elaborated by the later writers. The resurrected Jesus 
was to be the divine head of a purified Israel, the repentant and 
thereupon irresistible people who should lead the whole world to 
the truth, after the downfall of kingdoms and the sweeping away 
of evil-doers; all this exactly according to the program sketched by 
the prophet. The disciples were to go into all the world and to 
the ends of the earth, opening the eyes of the Jews first of all, and 
through them the eyes of the gentiles. Then, when the chosen 
people should be sufficiently united in faith, and joined by the 
best of the gentiles, according to the picture drawn in Is. 45, 49, 53, 
60 and 66, the great day would come, the Messiah returning in the 
clouds of heaven, and the Kingdom of God be established on earth. 

I have been constantly speaking of these five documents, the 
four Gospels and 1 Acts, as “‘the earliest Christian records” and 
“‘Jewish-Christian” writings; and this assumption will certainly 
surprise and perhaps offend (I use the word in the scriptural sense) 
some of my hearers, including those who know much more about 
the New Testament than I do. I can only say in self-defence that 
there is evidence both new and old which is destined, I believe, 
to bring about a great change in the present ultra-critical view of 
the writings which profess to represent, and have long been believed 
to represent, the earliest stage in New Testament literature. I 
know of many arguments fer the late date of the Gospels, but of 
no argument that will hold water. There is not even the slightest 
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allusion ix. any one of the Gospels or the Book of Acts to the des- 
truction of the temple or the devastation by the Romans in the 
year 70, or significant prediction of that particular catastrophe, 
though there are very many places where such allusion or predic- 
tion would be extremely effective. The supposed references of the 
kind in the Synoptic Gospels are in every word and without excep- 
tion merely repeated from the Old Testament prophecies, as can 
easily be demonstrated in detail. There is no evidence whatever tend- 
ing to show that any one of the writers whose work appears in 
these documents had knowledge of this terrible, epoch-making cata- 
strophe, which might well have been held up as a lesson to all 
the world, used either as propaganda or in a merely homiletic way. 

This very impressive argument from silence is supported by 
positive evidence of quite another character. Hach one of the five 
documents, from beginning to end and in every portion (with the 
exception of a few verses in Luke), is translated from either Hebrew 
or Palestinian Aramaic. Sufficient proof of this will eventually 
be presented; when, or by whom, the coming generation may 
know; I myself can see what for me leaves no place for even a 
shadow of doubt. 

The “Christian” doctrine in the four Gospels and 1 Acts is all 
primitive, and tentative. There is not a word in any one of these 
writings that might not have been written within twenty years 
after the death of Jesus. This doubtless is because these pioneers 
had neither the desire nor the occasion to make innovations, 
rather than because they realized, as some of their successors did 
not, that while bondage to rites and ceremonies is an evil, bondage 
to dogma is a greater evil. They took what had been given them, 
and found it sufficient; the Christology of the Fourth Gospel, for 
instance, had all been provided long before; only the application 
was new. It is all in the atmosphere of the Old Testament, and of 
Palestine under the procurators. The aim is nowhere to cut loose 
from Judaism, but to give that religion, inherited from the Fathers, 
a new center and new life; through faith in the risen Messiah, in 
whose person would be found the fulfilment of the Hebrew pro- 
phecies, especially the portrayal of the “Servant” in Second Isaiah. 
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C 


THE INFLUENCE OF SECOND ISAIAH ON THE 
EPISTLES 


JAMES HARDY ROPES 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


few remarks on Paul and 1 Peter may appropriately serve 
as a footnote to Professor Torrey’s paper, although the result 

of the inquiry is but little short of negative. 
First as to Panl. In Paul’s epistles Second Isaiah is frequently 


quoted, and between Paul’s thought and that of Second Isaiah 
profounder resemblances suggest themselves to every student, 
notably the intense love of each for the Jewish people and sense 
of that people’s divinely given mission, the large vision of the 
universal character of the true religion (which it was far from Paul 
to think of as a “new religion’’), and the conception of the signi- 
ficance of suffering as vicarious. 

But Paul was a Jew, and the essential structural elements of 
his system reveal his thought as primarily and substantially Jewish. 
His conception of God is Jewish to the core, and, in his view, it is 
the character of this Jewish God that has now fully and finally 
revealed itself in the gift of salvation (“righteousness”) through 
faith in Jesus Christ. So his ideas of duty, of the Holy Spirit (in 
primary conception at least), of eschatology, of the Messiah. The 
“mystical” forms of thinking and feeling—the union with Christ 
and the sharing in his experiences in such a manner that mysticism 
and ethics become inseparably united—these seem alien to Jewish 
habits of mind, and we may look for a source in other fields. But, 
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important and characteristic as these latter forms of thought 
are, they are after all not so much essential elements of Paul’s 
system as noble and valuable enrichments of it. Without them 
Paul could have lived his Christian life, as many other Christians 
have lived theirs. Consequently, any ideas which Second Isaiah 
and other great writers and thinkers had infused into the Jewish 
religious world in which Paul grew up were accessible to Paul. 
To prove direct dependence on the ancient writers requires in this 
case something more definite than similarity of ideas. 

So far as I can see, such a direct dependence of thought is not 
proved. Paul’s quotations from Second Isaiah (chiefly to be found 
in Romans) do not much relate to matters of substantial agreement 
in important ideas; they are often hardly more than literary 
illustrations. They rarely, if ever, provide the telling stroke to 
close an argument; and Isaian passages which might have served 
Paul well are passed by. 

Only in regard to the universal character and destiny of the true 
religion does a suspicion arise. On this point of prime interest to 
the Apostle he has found, and quotes, what he thinks (sometimes 
wrongly) to be relevant passages from Second Isaiah. Had he 
been stirred by the latter’s noble declarations? and if so, may the 
influence perhaps have preceded his conversion? His satisfaction 
in this grand and moving prospect is so intense that the reader may 
well ask whether it had not been an original hope deep set in his 
soul to which the mysteries of faith in Christ gave triumphant 
reenforcement, rather than a new discovery revealed to him in 
Christ. But this question no one can answer. 

One passage, often referred to, deserves a word of comment. 
In Roreans 425 Paul writes: “Who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our justification.” This relates, of 
course, to the central significant idea of Paul’s system, and it 
recalls Isaiah 53. The first of Paul’s two sentences is like Is. 53 12 
in the LXX (in departure from the Hebrew) in the use of rapedd6n, 
but not in the word for “‘trespass.” It is conceivable that the cad- 
ence of the sentence lingered in Paul’s mind and affected his 
phrase here, but it is equally conceivable that the resemblance in 
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this very simple language is an accidental coincidence. The words 
exactly express Paul’s thought and he is quite capable of having 
produced them without even an unconscious influence from Isaiah. 
In the second of the sentences (“was raised for our justification’) 
the word “‘justification”’ recalls Is. 53 11 as rendered in the Vulgate 
and the English version (“By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many”’), but the LXX rendering of the verse bears 
no relation to Paul’s idea, whatever the original Hebrew may have 
meant. It is difficult to suppose that Paul was influenced by the 
LXX< in the first half and by his own understanding of the Hebrew 
in the second, and in neither case would the resemblance be suffi- 
cient to carry conviction. Although some scholars have rested 
weighty conclusions on the verse, I cannot feel that they are justi- 
fied in using this instance to explain the origin of Paul’s doctrine 
of the expiatory character of the death of Christ. 

Turning to 1 Peter, we find one case of the elaborate use of 
Second Isaiah in 1 Pet. 222—25, where langage of Is. 53 s—12 
is skilfully drawn on to depict the conduct of Jesus Christ, so that 
the writer would appear to have recognized in Isaiah 53 a prophecy 
of Jesus’ sufferings. The verses are associated with the central 
doctrine, “Christ suffered for you,” but are brought in incidentally 
to an exposition of the duty of slaves to give respectful obedience 
to cruel masters. The passage sounds as if it were not a piece of 
original theological thought, but rather the conventional use of 
a familiar idea; and such it probably was. This is not surprising 
in an epistle which, in spite of its intrinsicinterest and fine passages, 
nowhere betrays an author of original mind. 

In the other epistles of the New Testament quotations from 
Second Isaiah are occasionally to be met with, but they are not 
of a nature to suggest any other than a literary influence on the 
New Testament writers. 
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NEW AND OLD IN JESUS’ RELATION TO JOHN 


B. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


OHN the Baptist is the middle link between Old Testament 

and New, between Judaism and Christianity. We must 
expect to find his part proportionately great in that disputed 
field which lies between and is common to both. Josephus’ brief 
description of his work sees in it nothing beyond a religious puri- 
fication, a reform movement wholly within the limits of con- 
temporary Judaism. Even the new rite of baptism introduced 
by John had nothing in it, so Josephus feels, to justify the 
suspicious temper of Herod Antipas, who first imprisoned the 
prophet in the border fortress of Machaerus, and there later put 
him to death because of the extraordinary influence he exerted 
on the people. Herod’s suspicion, therefore, is the only thing in 
Josephus’ report to suggest messianistic features in John’s acti- 
vity. John was “a good man, who exhorted the Jews to exercise 
virtue.” This “virtue” had the two aspects distinguished in con- 
temporary teaching, “justice toward one another, and piety to- 
ward God.” He recommended baptism as acceptable to God 
when practiced not as expiatory of “some sins,” but as a sym- 
bolic act by which the inner essential purification of the soul 
through righteous living should be accompanied, and which would 

1 Josephus is distinguishing John’s Baptism from some other, but the 


expression “some sins” (rivav duapradwr) suggests Elkesite rather than 
Christian practice. 
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give it that “bodily,” external, or ritual purity necessary for 
acceptable worship. Josephus, at least, sees no objectionable 
rivalry with the ritual purification prescribed by the Mosaic code, 
in the rite by which the popular reformer sought to symbolize 
the moral renewal which alone could (in Luke’s phrase) “make 
ready a people prepared for’ the expected Coming of Yahweh’s 
kingdom. 

If we limit ourselves to the earliest and most authentic of New 
Testament references, giving the Baptist’s own words, or the 
words of Jesus about him, we again find nothing to transcend 
the level of contemporary Jewish piety. The eschatological ani- 
mus of his exhortation to repentance comes out in stronger colors, 
it is true, but that only supplies the better an obvious gap in 
Josephus’ story. We understand from the messianistic character 
of John’s preaching in the gospel report why “the suspicious 
temper of Herod” was roused against the prophet who so stirred 
the multitude. Luke tells us that John was by birth a priest 
after the order of Abiah. But, as with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
the call of the prophet and reformer had drowned in his inner 
consciousness the plea of hereditary appointment. His early life 
of ascetic seclusion in the wilderness of Judea bespeaks a moral 
discontent with the ceremonial system to which his youth would 
have otherwise been dedicated. He becomes not a priest, but a 
prophet. Only, when we turn to the particular words of his pro- 
phetic exhortation we are strongly reminded of that prophet who 
makes purification of the Levitical priesthood and its service of 
worship in the temple the supreme condition of the restoration 
of Yahweh’s favor. To the multitudes who come to his baptism 
we do not of course expect John to address the warnings of that 
last prophet of the Old Testament canon to whom we give the 
name of Malachi (“My Messenger”), warnings especially directed 
to the “priests.” Nevertheless in the universalism of Mal. 1 11 
and especially the exhortation to repentance in view of the coming 
judgment of the Angel of the Covenant of Ex. 23 201. depicted 
in Mal. 3 12. under the image of a refiner’s fire, we cannot but 
see a parallel, if not the origin, of John’s way of preparing for 
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the coming kingdom. He attempts to institute by repentance 
and baptism a new people of God, as independent of race as 
though God should raise up from the wilderness stones a seed 
of Abraham according to the spirit. It is a new departure, but 
only as bringing to life again the message of the ancient prophets. 
It shows a moral revolt against priestcraft and legalism, but there 
is nothing specifically Christian about it. The new departure of 
Pharisaism under leadership of the scribes had unfortunately 
tended toward book religion and legalism. Otherwise the Phari- 
sees themselves need not have held aloof from the preaching of 
John. Essenes and Zadokites went further than he in their revolt 
against the Sadducean hierocracy. 

But we also hear of sects persistent down to the third century, 
if not to our own time, to whom the message of John was pro- 
foundly new. They applied to him the title of Messiah, which 
Christians claimed for their Master alone (Clem. Recogn. I, 54). 
They seized with avidity upon his prediction of the Greater One 
who should follow after. Earlier still was the identification of 
John with Elias. While Jesus was still engaged in his work of 
preaching and healing in Galilee, John’s martyr fate was brought 
into relation with current beliefs concerning the men who had 
been “taken up” to Paradise, to return thence as precursors of 
the great Day of Yahweh. A generation later we find these beliefs 
among John’s followers taking the form of the doctrine of re- 
incarnation known to the Near East of today as the Imam 
doctrine. In regions where contact is close with Alexandria it 
assumes the form of a Logos doctrine, distinguished by the “I 
am” style. Further inland Syrian syncretism continues the rite 
of John’s baptism, associating with it, after the Samaritan theo- 
logy, the mystical doctrine of the Hidden (El-kesi) and the 
Revealed. Here is a line of connection with the Baptist and his 
rite which belongs neither to Church nor to Synagogue, and 
which yet cannot be disregarded. The problem of old and new 
is pre-eminently complicated when we attempt to deal with Elxai 
(“the Hidden One’’), contemporary of our fourth evangelist, and 
with Syrian Gnosticism, which the second century heresiologues 
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with one voice trace back to Samaria and its group of “disciples 
of John.” 

Finally there is Christianity, which in our canonical Gospels 
and Acts makes John belong essentially to the new order. If he 
is admitted to stand outside the threshold of the kingdom it is 
only that he may prepare the way for Jesus, the Greater than 
he to whom he had looked forward. If Jesus submitted to his 
baptism it was not that he recognized John’s message as having 
any significance in itself, but only to “fulfill all righteousness,” 
or perhaps to meet the current expectation that the coming Elias, 
restorer of all things, should crown his mission of bringing Israel 
to repentance by “anointing the Christ.” 

As we are all aware, the primitive tradition assumed in Acts 1 22 
and 1037, and reflected subsequently by all four evangelists, makes 
“the baptism of John” the starting point of the gospel. All four 
evangelists with growing emphasis insist on annexing him to the 
Church as a kind of Christian before Christianity, perhaps on the 
principle of the mens naturaliter christiana. Luke not only assumes, 
with the rest, that John’s initiatory rite was a mere foreshadowing 
of Christian baptism but explicitly speaks of his message as 
“preaching the gospel’ (Lk. 3 1s). On the same principle he refers 
to certain Johannine baptizers encountered by Paul at Ephesus 
as “‘disciples.”’ 

All four Gospels mark as a definite turning point in the ministry 
of Jesus his leaving Galilee to take up the journey which ends at 
Calvary. Three out of the four make each of the two divisions 
thus strongly marked coincide in their beginnings with the two 
crises in the career of the Baptist. Jesus begins his ministry in 
Galilee “after John was put in prison.” He leaves Galilee when 
he hears of John’s martyrdom, and after a brief period of exile 
“sets his face” to go up to Jerusalem, predicting a fate like John’s 
for himself in the city that ‘“‘stoneth the prophets.” 

It is true that Mark does not go so far as Matthew in establishing 
a causal relation between the imprisonment of John and the be- 
ginning of Jesus’ preaching. Matthew says explicitly that it was 
“when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison” that he 
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took up the cry of the Baptist in identical terms and carried it 
through Galilee. In Mark the relation is merely chronological. 
Jesus began his ministry “after” the imprisonment of John. Un- 
like the stereotyping practice of Matthew, Mark does not use the 
same phrase to describe the message of Jesus and of John. Mark 
does not relate any preaching of John’s at all save his prediction 
of the Greater to come after. It is Jesus who for the first time 
“came into Galilee preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying, The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe the glad tidings.” Mark also tells 
of the Johannine baptism, distinguishing it from the Christian 
rite as “the baptism for repentance unto forgiveness of sins.” 
Perhaps if we had his original conclusion we should be told why 
it was adopted by the Church. If so it could only be because to 
Mark, as to the rest, John was the real borrower. He anticipated 
prophetically a rite which properly belongs to Christianity, not 
vice versa. The slight changes of Matthew from Mark are due to 
application of the same principle. John is merely advance agent 
for the gospel. 

Even Mark’s admission that John’s baptism was “unto for- 
giveness of sins’ ’is too great a concession for the later evangelists. 
Matthew removes the clause to what he regards as the more 
suitable context of the eucharistic cup (Mt. 26 2s). The fourth 
Gospel goes further. Jn. 1 2—s6 expands Mk. 1 4—s into an explicit 
denial from the Baptist himself that his baptism has any relation 
either to repentance or forgiveness of sins. It is solely to make 
known the Christ. This denial of purifying value to his own 
baptism John accompanies with a direction of all to Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” In particular 
he so directs his own disciples, pointing them to Jesus as the one 
who not only takes away sin, but “baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” 

We find thus a progressive attempt to annex the baptist re- 
formation. In the absence of Jesus’ own testimony and the words 
of the Baptist recorded by the Second Source it would be imposs- 
ible to guess how very large a part of the Christian message was 
first uttered by him. There is an obvious reluctance of our gospel 
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sources to allow Jesus to appear in any way dependent upon John, 
a determination on their part to regard all John’s activity as pro- 
leptic, a prophet’s pointing forward to what should come after. 
But Jesus’ own words and acts suggest that it was not merely 
after but because of John’s imprisonment that he took up the cry 
of the silenced prophet. Analogously it may well have been be- 
cause of John’s martyrdom that Jesus first withdrew from Galilee, 
then, changing the character of his ministry, set his face toward 
Calvary, challenging a fate like John’s even while he predicts for 
himself a return in the great Day of the Son of Man corresponding 
to that reappearance of John as Elias of which the rumor was 
already heard. Again, in spite of our evangelists’ representation 
of baptism as a Christian rite, of which certain elements are con- 
ceded to the Baptist by virtue of his function as herald and door- 
keeper of the kingdom, it probably was because of John’s employ- 
ment of a baptism of repentance as the initiatory rite for member- 
ship in the new Israel of God, a brotherhood formed not by birth 
but by moral new birth, that the first Christians immediately after 
Calvary began to baptize into the name of Jesus, making this 
their pledge of faith and loyalty. The experience of the Spirit 
of Adoption by which their baptism came to be distinguished from 
the baptism of John was indeed an experience based on the teach- 
ing of Jesus, whether we accept or reject the ancient saying twice 
ascribed to him, “John baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized with Holy Spirit.’”” Matthew alone bethinks himself to insert 
a belated, post-resurrection command of Jesus instituting the rite 
as if originally Christian. In reality faith in the risen Lord came 
first, then adoption of the Johannine rite, then the gifts of the Spirit. 

Christian tradition exhibits thus a progressive magnification of 
everything which could set John forth in the subordinate relation 
of herald and forerunner of the gospel, with progressive minimizing 
of all that might allow to his reformatory movement independent 
value. John is treated like the canonical prophets, whom early 
apologists assume to have delivered their message not so much 
for their contemporaries as to “‘testify beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glories that should follow.” The phenomenon 
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is too conspicuous, too generally recognized, too easily accounted 
for by the aims and presuppositions of primitive apologetic, for 
us to dwell upon it. What I would urge is only the probability 
that primitive Christianity knew a type of apologetic which for us 
has passed out of view. I hold our study of primitive sources should 
take account also of the strong incentive the choosers and framers 
of gospel story were under to win over “‘the disciples of John.” 

The most recent phase of gospel criticism is the so-called “form- 
geschichtliche Methode.” It naturally, and rightly, lays stress 
upon the influence of controversy with the Synagogue as affecting 
the development of gospel tradition. But we should do well to 
remember that champions of the Synagogue were not the only 
rivals encountered by the earliest propagators of the gospel. 
Abundant traces still remain in the Christian records, despite all 
efforts of our canonical writers to minimize their importance, that 
“the disciples of John” continued to form important groups, and 
these were by no means all so readily won over to the Church as 
that described by Luke at Ephesus. Our evangelists do feel it 
important to demonstrate, as against Jewish unbelief, how the 
life of Jesus proved him the true Prophet like unto, though greater 
than Moses, his teaching a fulfilment, even while transcending it, 
of what “they of old time” had taught. But they can hardly 
have felt it less important so to shape their account of the relations 
of Jesus and John as to make it evident to surviving sects of 
Johannine “baptizers” that real fidelity to the message of the 
Elijan prophet would require immediate acceptance of the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. 

Our present enquiry is concerned with this apologetic of the 
Gospels directed (for the most part tacitly) toward “the disciples 
of John.” If we would do justice to Christianity’s mingled ele- 
ments of old and new this apologetic must be traced back to its 
earliest manifestations in Synoptic tradition. But in order to 
make sure that its appearance is no illusion it will be advisable 
first to devote some consideration to the peculiar phenomena of 
the fourth, the Hellenistic, or Ephesisn Gospel, wherein this anti- 
baptist polemic is generally admitted to be conspicuously present. 
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We have already noted how Synoptic tradition in all forms 
makes John’s imprisonment the starting point for Jesus’ preclam- 
ation of the gospel of the kingdom in Galilee, thus correlating 
his prophetic activity with that of John. Less conspicuous is the 
correlation with John’s martyrdom of the second phase of gospel 
story, the via crucis, relating Jesus’ self-devotion to the cross in 
expectation of divine vindication. In Mk. 6 1s—929 the story of 
Jesus’ conflict with the scribes and withdrawal to heathen terri- 
tory (which Luke omits for reasons I hope to have made clear 
elsewhere) forms a digression between two references to the fate 
of John. Mk. 6 1:—29 forms the sequel to the series of faith-won- 
ders in 5 1—66. Herod hears of these and is roused to dangerous 
attention, though Mark, diverted from the thread of his story by 
his retrospective account of John’s martyrdom, omits to tell what 
followed from this new source of peril. He turns from it to the 
issue of legalistic particularism and does not revert to the subject 
until 827, where it is suddenly resumed. Jesus is in exile at 
Caesarea Philippi. As if nothing had intervened he puts the 
question to his disciples concerning the rumors described in 6 14:., 
“Whom do men say that I am? And they answered, John the 
Baptist: but some say, Elias; and others, One of the prophets.” 
Peter then makes his confession in Jesus as the Christ and Jesus 
accepts the title, but only in a carefully guarded sense. “He began 
to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many things and 
be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed, and after three days rise again.” The remainder of the 
story relates the carrying out of the prediction. Jesus journeys 
to Jerusalem and challenges the hierocracy by a daring act of 
prophetic symbolism, which he justifies when the sanhedrin 
demand his authority by a reference to the divine authority of 
John. 

Mark is careful, as we see, to bring not only the teaching 
ministry of Jesus in Galilee into direct relation with the work of 
the Baptist, but also to bring Jesus’ career of martyrdom into 
parallelism with the fate of John. In particular we should note 
that the mysterious title ‘Son of Man,” which plays so large a 
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part in all our attempts to define the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus, but which receives no explanation either in Mark or any 
other surviving source, is here brought into direct correspondence 
with the title of “Elias” attached to the Baptist by popular 
ascription after his death, and apparently in some sense approved 
by Jesus. The later Synoptists reflect more or less clearly these 
parallels between Jesus and John in the two phases of their 
ministry. 

The fourth Gospel presents a totally different outline. The 
story of the fatal journey begins indeed at 71, as in Synoptic 
story, after the Feeding of the Multitude and Jesus’ withdrawal 
from Galilee; but John’s martyrdom is not so much as mentioned. 
As regards the teaching ministry it does not begin in Galilee at 
all. The Galilean ministry begins at Jn. 4 46 with the healing of 
the “nobleman’s” son. Another ministry, elsewhere completely 
unknown, is prefixed. This is a concurrent ministry carried on 
when “John was not yet cast into prison.”” John and his disciples 
operate first in “Bethany beyond Jordan,” where John dismisses 
his disciples to the Greater than he. Afterward they baptize in 
“‘Aenon near to Salim” in central Samaria, while Jesus and his 
disciples preach and baptize in Judea. The disciples of John 
protest at this rivalry but are rebuked by their master, who again 
explicitly declares the subordinate and transitory purpose of his 
activity, again commending all his following to Jesus. He dis- 
appears from the scene with the farewell utterance: “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” 

This otherwise unknown phase of Jesus’ ministry preceding the 
Galilean is one extraordinary feature of the fourth Gospel, no less 
marked than the omission from its story of all reference to the 
Baptist’s fate. Other phenomena more directly evincing the aim 
of correcting an overvaluation of the Baptist and his work are 
commonly connected with certain evidences from the Book of 
Acts and patristic references to the development of heresy, show- 
ing that sects in Syria and Asia Minor, and perhaps elsewhere, 
continued for many generations to practice the Johannine rite of 
baptism without any connection with Christianity, even ascribing 
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to their martyred prophet the title of “Christ,” with attributes 
similar to those employed by the Church with reference to Jesus. 
The phenomena of the fourth Gospel are not indeed to be explained 
without reference to these Lukan and patristic data, but I venture 
to believe that their true significance has not yet been fully brought 
to light. 

We have already referred to the group of Johannine baptizers 
at Ephesus, whom Luke adopts as “disciples” but who were more 
probably what the second century heresiologues call Mazbotheans 
(‘“Baptizers”) or Hemerobaptists, and who later are designated 
Sabeans (‘‘Baptizers” from the same root as Mazbotheans) and 
“Disciples of John.” On Luke’s premisses Johannine baptizers 


would necessarily seem to belong to the Church rather than the 
Synagogue, and, if instructed “more carefully in the Way of God” 
and receptive of Christian allegiance by a second baptism accom- 
panied by the “gifts of the Spirit,’ could not be refused full 
membership in the Christian brotherhood. For my own part, 
however, I cannot but connect these Ephesian baptists with the 


group encountered previously at Samaria in a less conciliatory 
spirit first by Philip, then by Peter and John. 

The sect at Ephesus, whose leader appears to be Apollos, the 
“learned Jew of Alexandria,” are not charged by Luke with 
heretical tendencies, although 1 Cor. 1—4 shows clearly enough 
that the preaching of Apollos had led later at Corinth to the 
formation of a faction tending to boast of its superior gnosis. 
Neither does Luke hold these pre-Pauline Christians at Ephesus 
responsible for the fact that Ephesus became, not long after Paul’s 
death, a fountain-head of Gnostic heresy almost as notorious as 
Samaria itself. The significant fact is that in both encounters, in 
Samaria and Ephesus, Luke makes the issue turn upon baptism 
with or without the “gifts of the Spirit.” To Luke baptism with- 
out the gifts is at best but half Christian, at worst it is all too 
prone to seek a substitute in “magic.” Yet with all his “witch- 
craft” Simon the Magian in Acts 8 9—13, 1s—24 cannot rival the 
Christian charismata. Vainly he seeks to obtain them from Peter 
by the offer of money. He only brings upon himself the doom 

4 
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from the Apostle of becoming “a gall-root of bitterness and a 
bond of iniquity,” or, in modern terms, the forefather of all false 
doctrine, heresy and schism. In Acts 19 1—7 the balance is re- 
trieved. The adherents of “the baptism of John” in Ephesus are 
won over by Paul’s disciples and himself, and when rebaptized 
by him begin to “speak with tongues and prophesy.” Peter and 
Paul, accordingly, one in Samaria the other in Ephesus, enter 
upon a conflict of thaumaturgy with leaders of semi-Christian 
and baptizing sects. 

This particular Petro-Pauline parallel of Acts seems to have 
escaped the notice of critics, partly, perhaps, because the Alexan- 
drianism of Apollos has seemed to them more venial than the 
Gnosticism of Simon Magus, partly because they fail to take 
account of the unanimous testimony of the heresiologues. For 
not only do Hegesippus and all his successors make Gnostic heresy 
a distinctively Samaritan product, ascribing its beginnings to 
Dositheus of Shechem, Simon the Magian of Gitta and Menander 
of Capparatea, but (at least in the Clementina) Dositheus and 
Simon are declared to have been disciples of John the Baptist, 
while Menander, their greater successor, makes the rite of baptism 
central in his teaching. The Logos doctrine with which Simon 
combines the Johannine doctrine of the Greater to come after, 
is said to be Simon’s own importation from Alexandria. 

The testimony of Luke and the fathers to the Samaritan origin 
of Gnostic heresy should not be disregarded. In reality Samaria 
was the oldest and one of the strongest seats of Hellenism in 
Palestine, a foundation of Alexander himself. For centuries it 
maintained a vigorous rivalry with Jerusalem as the center of 
true Hebrew religion and only sank to something like its present 
insignificance when violently suppressed by Justinian in 529 A. D. 
because of its opposition to Christianity. 

Samaria would seem to have been the earliest dissemination 
point for that syncretizing development of the reform movement 
which we may designate in imitation of Harnack its “acute Hel- 
lenization.”” When the first dissemination of Christianity occurred 
through “the persecution that arose about Stephen” Samaria 
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again became the first asylum of the refugees. This Christian 
dispersion was itself exclusively Hellenistic. The Galilean apostles 
remained unmolested in Jerusalem even when Saul, their chief 
persecutor, was pursuing men of the type of Stephen and Philip 
to “foreign cities” such as Damascus (Gal. 1 17). Philip, Stephen’s 
successor, later the friend of Paul, whom a parallel tradition makes 
the evangelizer of the entire plain of Philistia and even (indirectly) 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, carries the gospel first of all to Samaria. 
Thence, after Peter and John have superseded his activities, Philip 
withdraws to Caesarea, where the early Travel Document reveals 
him in close relations with Paul (Acts 21 s); whereas his fame as 
founder of the Caesarean church (8 40) has been completely eclipsed 
in Acts 101—11 18 by the greater fame of Peter. 

By the testimony of Paul and Acts alike, then, the first Christian 
dispersion and dissemination of the gospel were Hellenistic, though 
the later dispersion occasioned by the persecution of Herod Agrippa 
in 42 A. D. submerged its churches at least as far north as Antioch. 
After the controversy with Paul at Antioch about 46 A. D. Petrine 
infiuence, it would seem, remained dominant throughout Syria. 
But the agreement of Paul, Acts, and the heresiologues shows that 
even this first wave of Hellenistic Christian propaganda was itself 
preceded by a syncretizing propaganda of Gnosticizing “disciples 
of John.” Philip encountered it in Samaria. But neither he nor 
‘Peter and John,” who, as Luke relutes, took over the conflict, 
were a match for Simon the Magian and his adherents. A century 
later Justin Martyr, himself a native of Neapolis-Nablous, reports 
the whole region given over to the delusion of Simon. Thus “the 
church in Samaria,” which momentarily appears in Acts 1 8; 9 31, 
as the firstfruits of Christian evangelism, disappears almost at 
once (Caesarea excepted), eclipsed by Gnostic heresy. Ephesus 
narrowly missed a similar fate. Aquila, Priscilla and Paul were 
perhaps more tolerant, or better diplomats, than Philip, Peter, 
and John the Son of Thunder. 

When we take up the relatively late witness of the fourth Gospel 
to “the disciples of John,” with its peculiar emphasis on the 
relation between Jesus and his great forerunner, certain features 
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of its geography (made clearer by recent archaeology) corroborate 
our inferences from Acts. The peculiar anti-baptist polemic of 
the fourth Gospel is not, I think, completely accounted for after 
the manner of Baldensperger and his school. It is due to some- 
thing more than the chance survival at Ephesus of a sect of Hemero- 
baptists, even if we add the persistence in Syria also, down to 
the period of the Clementina (ca. 200 A. D.) of a sect which claimed 
the title of Christ for the Baptist, combining it, perhaps, with an 
Alexandrian Logos doctrine (Clem. Recogn. 1, 54; cf. Jn. 1 6—s). 
The horizon of our fourth evangelist is wider. His apologetic is 
directed against all forms of redemption doctrine “by water only, 
and not by water and blood.” The Gnosticism against which (as 
the ancients rightly maintained) he directs his shafts, is distin- 
guished to his view from the true gospel by just the fact that it has 
neither the doctrine of redemption through the blood of the cross, 
nor the witness of the works and spirit of Jesus. Moreover, 
whether correctly or not, our fourth evangelist shares the con- 
viction of all the early heresiologues that historically Gnostic 
heresy is a product of Samaria. Correctly or not, he seems to 
believe, with the author of the Clementina, that Dositheus, Simon 
and Menander, the great Samaritan Gnostics, perhaps Elxai as 
well from the region “beyond Jordan,’ do come from the circle 
of the pre-christian “disciples of John.” 

In point of fact these Gnostic contemporaries of our fourth 
evangelist do build upon a false application of the Baptist’s pre- 
diction of the Greater One to come after, combining it with a 
Magian Imam doctrine of reincarnation which recalls the rumors 
of Mk. 6 144.; 8 es. In the case of Simon and the Samaritans this 
is combined with an Alexandrian Logos doctrine which leads their 
opponents to accuse them of self-deification. All are “‘baptizers,” 
assigning mystical properties to their rites of lustration. The issue 
as between them and the Church is that of the significance of 
John’s person, ritual, and message, the nature of his authority, 
and the meaning of his prediction of the Greater One who should 
come after. Our fourth evangelist aims, I think, to cut off the 
tap-root of Gnosticism in general by giving the true “witness of 
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John,” proving thus the falsity of these heretical claims to re- 
present the teaching of the great herald of Christian redemption. 

The perception of the ancients that the so-called Johannine 
Epistles and Gospel aim to refute the heresy of the Gnostics, 
should therefore be combined with the modern that it aims to 
correct exaggerated reverence for the Baptist. Both perceptions 
are valid. But we should add to both the further testimony of 
the ancients which makes the disciples of the Baptist in Samaria 
chief agents in the “acute Hellenization of the gospel.” If the 
heresiologues be right in tracing Simonian heresy through Dosi- 
theus back to John the Baptist it will add a new line of approach 
of no small importance to our problem of new and old in the 
gospel. At the same time we shall be much less at a loss to ex- 
plain why the fourth evangelist should insist with such seemingly 
misplaced emphasis that John the Baptist “was not that Light, 
but was sent to bear witness to it,” and should prefix to his greatly 
abbreviated story of the Galilean ministry the story of another 
earlier and rival ministry between the disciples of Jesus in Judea 
and those of John in Samaria. In this pre-Galilean ministry, as 
you remember, Samaria is the disputed ground, where Jesus and 
his disciples reap a harvest sown by others’ toil, a region from 
which John withdraws, rebuking his disciples for their jealousy 
on his behalf, while Jesus and his disciples remain masters of the 
field. According to the Hellenistic Gospel it is in Samaria, after 
the Baptist’s rebuke of his jealous disciples, that Jesus was first 
accepted as “Savior of the world.” Here he abolishes the age- 
long controversy over the true place of approach to God in favor 
of world-wide worship in spirit and in truth. Hither he returns 
in the hour when the shadow of the cross has fallen darkest across 
his path, to receive welcome and protection in the Samaritan 
“city called Ephraim.” 

No small confirmation of ancient references of Gnostic heresy 
in its beginnings to the disciples of John in Samaria is supplied 
by recent studies in Mandean literature. There is indeed active 
dispute as to its antiquity. Reitzenstein and Lidzbarski would 
carry back its earliest elements to the first century, while Petersen 
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would regard the whole development of the sect as not earlier than 
Islam. Much depends on whether its affiliation with Manichean 
doctrines points to the influence of Mani upon them, or their in- 
fluence upon Mani. But I suppose none disputes the fact that 
the Mandeans are, as their name implies, the only still surviving 
sect of “Gnostics.” Neither can it be denied that their principal 
rite is a baptism “‘in Jordan” which they profess to derive from 
John the Baptist, while they hold Jesus in abhorrence as a rene- 
gade from John’s baptism, and make the Spirit (Ruhah), whereby 
in the New Testament Christian baptism is chiefly distinguished 
from theirs, the evil and deceptive power. 

I do not claim a particular connection of the Mandeans with 
Samaria because of their equal hatred of Jews and Christians, 
nor that their baptism “‘in Jordan”’ necessarily proves any other 
original seat than that which they now occupy in ancient Baby- 
lonia. I would admit that Babylonian and Persian, or Magian, 
mysticism may have as much to do with Mandean religious rites 
and beliefs as Syrian Gnostic syncretism. But whatever complex 
doctrinal forms current Mandaism may have assumed, its baptis- 
mal symbolism coupled with its hatred of Christianity on one side 
and of Judaism on the other, is a strong confirmation of the uni- 
form testimony of the second-century fathers of the Church that 
the origins of Gnostic heresy belong to this region. 

Back of Antioch on the Orontes, later seat of Menander with 
his disciples Satornilos and Basilides, lies Apamea, and in the 
mountain region across the river Marsyas Pliny’s “‘Nazarenes,” 
the Nosairi of today, by whose name the Mandeans still call them- 
selves. Further south “beyond Jordan” spread the baptizing sect 
of Elxai, who flourished in the fourth year of Trajan and stood 
in close relation to the Essenes. Samaria, to the west, was the 
home of Dositheus of Shechem and Simon the Magian of Gitta, 
reputed disciples of the Baptist, whose successor Menander carried 
the developed cult to Antioch. How, then, can we disregard the 
witness of our fourth evangelist, strict contemporary of these 
developments, when he places the earlier ministry of John in 
“Bethany beyond Jordan,” and the later in central Samaria? 
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Even Christian tradition, from Jerome’s time to the present, 
makes Samaria the burial place of the Baptist, and his chief 
shrine. However dubious we may be as to the actual movements 
of the Baptist himself, the placing of his disciples by our fourth 
evangelist is highly significant. It has at least a bearing on the 
early spread of Syrian Gnosticism, while the actual survival in 
Syria and Asia Minor of non-Christian baptizing sects, some in 
southern Mesopotamia existing in our own day, suggests that 
European Christianity is but the most flourishing branch of a 
great religious movement set on foot by the Baptist, marked 
everywhere by the practice of his initiatory rite. The inclusion 
by early Mohammedan writers of all alike, Christians, Elkesaites, 
and Mandeans, under the common term of “Baptizers” (Sabeans) 
would seem not to lack some color of justification. 

On the question of our fourth evangelist’s two-fold apologetic, 
on the one side against Judaism, on the other against an “acute 
Hellenization” of the message of the Baptist, I must refer the 
reader to two articles due to appear in the January and April 
numbers of The Anglican Review for 1929. I mention it here 
only because it exhibits in extreme form that motive of which 
I have already spoken. For the Synoptic evangelists differ from 
the fourth not so much in the fact as in the degree of their anxiety 
to put a right construction on the message of the Baptist. They 
also differ, of course, in the absence from their apologetic of the 
anti-Gnostic animus so apparent in John. Nevertheless our first 
consideration is due to these older and more authentic sources. 
After noting the attitude toward the Baptist and his disciples 
characteristic of Mark, Luke, and the Second Source respectively, 
we shall be better qualified to judge where the preponderance of 
truth really lies; whether with the second century Mazbotheans 
and their Mandean successors, who credit the Baptist with the 
real message of world-redemption; or with the Church catholic, 
which from the outset has regarded John as a mere herald or 
forerunner of Jesus, the Elijah who according to prophecy must 
precede with his preaching of repentance the Coming of the Son 
of Man. 
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Mark, certainly a Gentile if not a Roman gospel, naturally pays 
comparatively slight attention to “the disciples of John.” They 
appear incidentally in the midst of a context (21—3 6) which aims 
to prove the authority of “the Son of Man” (verses 10, 28), the 
term being introduced suddenly and without explanation. As I 
have shown in a recent article (“Sources and Method of the fourth 
Evangelist,” Hibbert Journal XXV, 1—Oct. 1926—pp. 120—128) 
this section has an unmistakable but ill defined relation both to 
Q and to the discourse of Jn. 5. For the Johannine discourse is 
introduced by a parallel to the healing of the paralytic (Jn. 5 1-9 
= Mk. 2 1-12), and closes with a dialogue on this issue of the 
Authority of the Son of Man, wherein again the “witness of John” 
plays a conspicuous part (vv. 33—36). In Mk. 11 27—s3 this sub- 
ject of the divine authority of Jesus and John reappears 4 propos 
of the revolutionary act of Jesus in purging the temple. In 
Jn. 3 2s—36 the Baptist himself reverses the argument, disclaiming 
divine authority for himself, asserting it for Jesus. But the older 
tradition is obviously more historical. Jesus replies to the chal- 
lenge of the Sanhedrin demanding the authority for his high- 
handed act by appealing to the admittedly divine authority of 
John. Indeed the very act itself, not performed on the impulse 
of the moment but planned, as we may well believe, from the 
moment that Jesus set forth from Caesarea Philippi, would seem 
to bear the stamp of the martyred prophet by as much as it con- 
trasts with all other activities of Jesus. 

Malachi, from whom this revolted priest derives chief inspiration, 
demands the purification of the temple service as the first con- 
dition of Yahweh’s reconciliation with his people (Mal. 1 s—2 9; 
334.). Was not Jesus lifting the fallen banner of the martyred 
prophet quite as much in this death-defying act of prophetic 
“authority” as when in Galilee, after John was put in prison, 
he renewed the dangerous cry, “Repent, for the kingdom of God 
is at hand?” At least the people in both cases saw and recognized 
the authority of a prophet, not “of men” but “from heaven.” 

But to Mark the question of Jesus’ authority as Son of Man 
is not relative to John’s but absolute. He discusses it in that 
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section (Mk. 21—3.6) which we have already seen to be echoed 
in Jn. 5. But we must go back of Mark to the Q material to see 
the real relation of this section to anti-baptist apologetic. For 
while the great comparison of the Baptist’s ministry with that 
of “the Son of Man” drawn in Mt. 11 2—19 and Lk. 7 1s—ss from 
their common source is omitted as a whole by Mark, as we should 
expect, nevertheless he shows acquaintance with it not only in 
the section on John’s baptism, where the whole description of 
the Baptist as the Elijan “‘anointer” of the Christ as well as the 
wrongly ascribed quotation from Mal. 31, is derived from it, but 
equally throughout 2 1—22, where incidents and phraseology alike 
rest upon Q. Jesus forgiving sins as “Son of Man” with authority 
even “on earth,” Jesus associating with “publicans and sinners,” 
Jesus rejecting the ascetic practices of the Pharisees and “the 
disciples of John,” Jesus as the Bridegroom, surrounded by the 
“sons of the bride-chamber,” Jesus pointing to the futility of the 
attempt (of the disciples of John) to patch the old garment of 
Judaism, or to confine the ferment of the message of the kingdom 
in its outworn wine-skins—these are so many echoes of the Q 
theme of the Elijan forerunner and the Redeemer of Israel de- 
picted in Isaiah, held up before Israel in “the Prayer’ of the 
Eighteen Benedictions. 

This question of “The Q Section on John the Baptist and the 
Shemoneh Esreh” has been already so fully discussed in my article 
thus entitled in this Journal for 1926 (Vol. XLV, 1/2, pp. 23-56) 
that it should here suffice to recall the fact that the principal 
motive of the section is to rebuke the wilful blindness and deafness 
of Israel in rejecting the testimony of God’s two messengers. To 
quote from my former statement, 

Fragment 14 (Message of the Baptist) is . . . a mise en scéne for the prin- 

cipal subject, the Denunciation of Fragment 15. This is directed against 

unrepentant Israel, which had turned a deaf ear to God’s two messen- 
gers, the Baptist with his warning of impending wrath. and Jesus with 
his winning invitation, rejected by all save Wisdom’s children. 


But if the principal aim is directed against unrepentant Israel 
it is none the less clear that a subordinate aim is that of setting 
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Jesus and John in right relation to one another. As Mark and 
Matthew fully appreciate, the appeal is to the “mighty works” 
of Jesus, reminding us of the thaumaturgic duels of Peter and 
Paul with “magians.” Had they been performed in heathen cities 
these would long ago have repented in dust and ashes. To Mark 
the mere marvellous power of Jesus is sufficient proof of his 
authority as Son of Man. In Jn. 10 41 it is applied in explicit 
contrast to John, who “did no miracle.” In Q the consideration 
is deeper. The works of healing and beneficence are proof that 
the “consolation of Israel” prophesied by Isaiah has come. Their 
character and kind, not the mere demonstration of superhuman 
power, are pointed to. As gifts of the Spirit they serve to prove 
Jesus’ relation to God. Evil speaking against “the Son of Man” 
in his own person is not blasphemy, but, his work being done 
“by the finger of God,” opposition to it is an unforgiveable sin. 
He is the Redeemer predicted by Isaiah. Only wilful blindness 
can fail to see that when the deaf hear, the blind see, the lame 
walk, the dead are raised up, and the poor have glad tidings pro- 
claimed unto them the kingdom of God is already overthrowing 
that of Satan, it has overtaken unawares the blind guides of 
Israel. This is Q’s apologetic against Judaism. It does appeal 
to the Isaian promise and its echo in the Shemoneh Esreh. The 
chief object is to prove that the power of God was “with” Jesus 
to heal as against the slanderous accusation of collusion with 
Beelzebub. As compared with this main intent the mse en scéne 
of the question of John’s disciples is merely a mise en scéne, one 
of those dramatic backgrounds which, as was shown, are a charac- 
teristic device of the Second Source for introducing its great dis- 
courses. 

And yet why use this particular mise en scéne? Why develope 
at such length the contrast in mission and mode of life between 
the Baptist and “the Son of Man?” Why in particular accompany 
the message reporting the mighty works witnessed by the mes- 
sengers with the enigmatic saying “Blessed is he that shall not 
be stumbled in me,” if not for the benefit of disciples of John as 
yet unconvinced? I cannot but agree with critics who hold that 
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we have here a two-fold apologetic directed primarily against un- 
believing Israel, but also not forgetful of the need of applying the 
testimony of the “gifts of the Spirit” to disciples of John still 
reluctant to be convinced. 

But the nature of the proof shows that even Q does not supply 
us with a primary Christology. Not only is the title Son of Man 
introduced here at a point which makes it his_orically incredible, 
and in a manner which proves it already a stereotyped expression 
of the evangelist, it is also apparent that the famous prediction 
by the Baptist of the Greater One to come after is here given a 
meaning foreign to the Baptist’s intent. In the preaching of the 
Elijan prophet the Coming One (6 épxouevos) is the executioner 
of divine judgment, the Angel of the Covenant, unforgiving of 
sin (Ex. 23 21), whose winnowing fan is in his hand to purge his 
threshing floor, burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire, 
gathering the wheat into his garner. “The works of the Christ” 
of which John has heard can hardly have impelled him to put 
the question, “Art thou he that should come?” in the sense of 
this picture. Whether because our precanonical evangelist aims 
to correct the sense John really gave to the term, or whether 
he actually regarded the Baptist as looking for a redeemer of 
Israel of the type depicted by Isaiah and the Shemoneh Esreh, 
the two conceptions are obviously distinct—and the title “Son 
of Man” is used to cover both. Manifestly we are not yet at the 
beginning of the development. Perhaps more can be learned from 
Mark. 

We have seen that Mark reduces to a mere skeleton the Q 
account of the preaching of John, the baptism of Jesus, and the 
temptation story which interprets the divine vocation “Thou art 
my Son.” He prefaces the second division of his subject with 
another vision story which correspondingly interprets the story 
of Jesus’ martyrdom, revealing to Peter and the two martyred 
sons of Zebedee their gospel of the resurrection of “the Son of 
Man.” This vision and bath gol present nothing less than a com- 
plete Christology; but in spite of certain superficial resemblances 
this Christology is not that of the baptismal vision. In view of 
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its close adaptation to Is. 42 1—4 (cf. Mt. 12 1s—21) the Christology 
of the baptismal vision can only be called an Isaian or “Servant” 
Christology. The bath gol of the transfiguration on the contrary 
interprets the title “Son of God,” but only in a sense appropriate 
to that of Son of Man, an apocalyptic sense quite without reference 
to the Isaian doctrine of the “suffering Servant.’ The superficial 
resemblance in the single word “my Son” is not original, but is 
due to accommodation. The source employed in the story of the 
baptism adopts it in preference to “Servant” implied in the basic 
passage ; this appears from the sequel, the temptation story, which 
explains its meaning.? The tradition in its original (oral?) form 
must have used the term Servant (ais) in the bath gol, as in 
the quotation Mt. 1218 (cf. Is. 42 1-4). The transfiguration bath 
gol has in view the “prophet like unto Moses” (Dt. 18 15), to whom 
all obedience is due. Its Christology is distinctly apocalyptic, not 
a “Servant” but a “Son of Man” Christology. 

Moreover the Son of Man Christology displayed in the trans- 
figuration vision is not only independent of the Servant Christo- 
logy based on Is. 49 1—4, but beyond question prior. Even if we 
disallow the evidences of assimilation revealed in the substitution 
of ‘‘Son” for “Servant,”’ and disregard other indications, the evid- 
ences of the earliest preaching would be conclusive. With or 
without the actual name our earliest record of missionary preach- 
ing, Paul’s account of his own preaching in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
1 10) and parallel examples, is based on an apocalyptic “Son of 
Man” Christology. Such is the foundation of the earliest Christian 
belief, such the gospel which it promulgates. Its missionaries do 
not propound the better ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, 
they proclaim “the word of the cross,” the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, the “taking up” on the third day, and the Coming again 
to judgment. 

Not that the Servant Christology is not early. It is so early 
that Paul himself can speak of it in 1 Cor. 15 3 as “received” by 

2 The second epithet should be read, as in Lk. 9 35, “my chosen” (6 éxXexrds 


pov), the change to “Beloved” (dyamnrds) is due to assimilation, as in the 
case of mais and vids. 
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him when he first became a Christian. Our two Lukan writings 
are saturated with it, and have even four occurrences of the 
elsewhere almost unknown title “the Servant.” Traces of the 
Isaian conception appear in Mark, and, as we have seen, even 
the Q material already employs the title Son of Man almost as 
an equivalent for “the Servant.”’ Jesus himself might conceivably 
have used the Isaian conception to correct too grossly apocalyptic 
interpretations of the Son of Man doctrine. 

Nevertheless the earliest intimations are all opposed to Jesus’ 
application of the figure to himself. Not “the Servant’ but “the 
Son of Man” is Jesus’ self-designation, not indeed “favorite,” as 
our evangelists would make it, but ultimate. Uniformly the 
identification of him with the Isaian suffering Servant is repre- 
sented as a post-resurrection discovery. It comes as a revealing 
light from heaven to drive away the despair of the discouraged 
disciples by a sudden realization, based not on any remembered 
saying of Jesus, but on “the Scriptures” that “it must needs be 
that the Christ should suffer and enter into his glory.” After 
Calvary they discover that thus “all the prophets had spoken.” 
It has indeed been often maintained that the Servant doctrine 
is implied in the eucharistic utterance ‘my blood shed for many,” 
adapted in Mk. 10 45 (‘‘a ransom for many”) to emphasize the 
teaching of service as the measure of greatness in the kingdom. 
But neither in Mk. 14 24 nor in Mk. 10 45 should Is. 53 11 be re- 
sorted to as the example in mind. The closest relation of the 
phrase is to current conceptions of Moses’ intercession for sinful 
Israel. Moses’ putting his own life in pledge for the forgiveness 
of the people’s sin (Ex. 32 s2) is spoken of in rabbinic sources as 
an offering of himself “the one for the many.” Jesus’ own utter- 
ances, on the contrary, seem to apply the Isaian figure of the 
Servant to Israel, which we know was both the correct and the 
usual application of his time. To Jesus “the Servant” is the 
victim “blind and dumb” that must be roused from the lethargy 
of despair in order to become Yahweh’s “witness” to the nations. 
If he spoke of his own exaltation it is less likely to have 
been in the sense of Is. 52 13; 53 12, although these seem to 
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control the thought of Paul (Phil. 2 s—11), than in the sense of 
Dan. 7 13. 

We cannot, therefore, but regard the “Son of Man” Christology 
of the transfiguration vision as more primitive than the “Servant” 
Christology of the Markan prologue and the Q source. Indeed 
such traces as remain of primitive gospel story, as in 1 Cor. 11 23—26 
and 15 1—s, indicate that the beginnings of the Son of Man doc- 
trine were with the via crucis rather than the Galilean ministry. 
The Q document is generally admitted to have concerned itself 
at least primarily with teaching a “wisdom” of God revealed 
through Jesus. The source from which Mark derived his story 
of the transfiguration (for the inarticulate way in which Mk.9 2—10 
is thrust into the context shows clearly its alien origin) dealt with 
the story of the cross and resurrection. The two “witnesses” who 
appear “in glory” with Jesus on the high mountain are not 
representatives of “the law and the prophets” according to a 
favorite, but purely modern, conception. This Moses and Elias 
are “the men that have been taken up,’ whom survivors to the 
last day are to behold, according to 2 Esdras 62. They are 
“paradigms of incorruption” (apoojuaCovres tyv apOapciar) 
according to Irenaeus and “the Elders” (Haer. V, v. 1), “mani- 
fested”’ to the spiritual eye by special grace for the encouragement 
of believers, as in the opening paragraphs of the Apocalypse of 
Peter (Rev. Petr. 4-13). Peter in his folly (cf. Mk. 8 33) would con- 
struct an earthly paradise for the denizens of the heavenly. 
“Ascended” ones who have already been clothed upon by their 
“heavenly house” can not be detained on earth by the offer of 
earthly “‘tabernacles.” Corrected thus by the divine voice the 
disciples accept their commission to preach this other-worldly 
redemption ‘‘when the Son of Man shall have risen again from 
the dead.” Thus the vision of Peter summarizes and interprets 
the gospel of cross and resurrection over against the Jewish Son- 
of-David doctrine as the vision of Jesus at his baptism summar- 
izes and interprets the gospel of his teaching. 

But if the Son of Man Christology set forth in the Vision of 
Peter be older than the context into which Mark has forced it, 
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and more primitive than the Q source on which he has based 
his prologue, what shall we say concerning its relation to the 
“Servant” doctrine ? 

We have seen that the use of the term Son of Man receives 
explanation neither in Q nor in Mark. It is adopted in Q as a 
stereotyped title in the section comparing the mission and calling 
of Jesus with that of John (Mt. 1119 = Lk. 7 34). It passes over 
thence to the corresponding section of Mark dealing with the 
Authority of Jesus (Mk. 210,28), but it does not agree with the 
Christology of either. That of Q is a “Servant” or “Wisdom” 
Christology. We find the term “Son of Man” where the meaning 
implied would demand rather “the Servant.” Mark is equally 
ambiguous though with stronger disposition toward the apo- 
calyptic sense. The common point of departure is the doctrine 
of John as risen and due to reappear. This is utilized in Mk. 1 2—s; 
6 16—29 to show the correspondence between the Baptist and the 
expected anointer and herald of the Christ, because, as Trypho 
declares in the Dialogue of Justin VIII and XLIX, “the Christ 
—if he has indeed been born, and exists anywhere—is unknown 
and does not even know himself, and has no power, until Elias 
come to anoint him and make him known to all.” With this 
object in view the Q story of the Baptism is reduced by Mark 
to a mere description of the Baptist’s appearance, clothing, diet, 
etc., derived from the Q discourse, followed by the prediction of 
the Greater One to come after with a baptism of the Spirit. 
Mark then narrates the baptism and bath gol, with bare mention 
of the Temptation, after which Jesus begins to speak “with 
authority” and exemplify the powers of the Spirit. Next, in a 
highly legendary account of John’s martyrdom (6 16—29), those 
features are brought out which recall the plotting of Jezebel 
against Elijah. Finally in 9 11-13 an editorial supplement to the 
transfiguration vision declares explicitly that John’s appearance 
and martyrdom are a fulfilment of the expectation of “the scribes” 
that “Elias must first come.” Jesus assures the twelve not only 
that this expectation has been met in the person of John, but that 
the fate of “the Son of Man” must be like that of the forerunner. 
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Mark’s interest, therefore, admits no question. Both by what 
he omits, and by what he includes, he shows plainly his purpose 
to prove that the promise of Mal.45:, and even the further 
teachings of “the scribes” concerning the martyrdom of Elias at 
the hands of the tyrant (Mk. 913; cf. Rev. 11 7—13 and Ps.-Philo 
Bibl. Antig.) had been completely fulfilled. 

In the corresponding Q passages we find the roots of Mark’s 
identification of John with “Elias that should come,” but in very 
different connection and application. In the discourse of Jesus 
John appears as last and greatest of the messengers of God, a 
prophet, and more than a prophet, because he stands at the thresh- 
old of the kingdom now already “at hand,” heralding its coming, 
yet less than the least of those within, who belong to a new order 
as yet not fully realized. Law and prophets were “until John,” 
but these no longer control. John’s baptism of repentance has 
thrown open a “way of justification” (€v 6d@ dicatocvvys, 
Mt. 21 32) to publicans and sinners; men of violence now take the 
kingdom without asking leave of the scribes (Mt. 1112 «. = Lk. 16 1s). 
John is the “angel of the covenant” of Ex. 2320 and Mal. 31, 
sent to prepare the way for Yahweh’s coming (Mal. 31 or 
Ex. 2320) before the coming of Israel into its inheritance. His 
ascetic life and warning of impending doom to the unrepentant 
stand in contrast with the genial conduct and glad tidings to the 
poor of the Son of Man, as the wailing of funeral dirges contrasts 
with wedding songs. But Israel, which turns a deaf ear to both, 
like sulky children in the market place, is thus doubly condemned. 
They ill compare with the Ninevites, who repented at the warning 
cry of Jonah, and equally ill with the Queen of the South, who 
came from the ends of the earth to hear a “wisdom”’ far less than 
the winning appeal of the Son of Man. 

Such is Q’s representation of the attitude of Jesus toward John. 
It does far greater justice to the greatness of the man and to the 
vital, all-important significance of the movement he set on foot. 
But it is hard to find in it a single trace of the teaching singled 
out by Mark as the preeminent thing. In Q John is not identified 
as Elias that should come. The only trace of this doctrine is the 
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possible allusion to the Elias doctrine in the phrase “taken by 
violence” in the saying “The prophets and the Law were until 
John” (Mt. 1112 = Lk. 16 16). The supplement of Mt. 11 14 “If 
ye will receive it, this is Elias that should come” rests clearly on 
the authority of Mark. Has the identification of John with Elias, 
then, no other foundation than Mark’s inference from Q? 

It has long been observed that the Lukan form of Q exhibits 
in some passages word for word identity with Matthew, in others 
wide divergence. Matthew throughout is much more apocalyptic 
in type, much nearer to Mark, much less disposed toward the 
humanitarian pathos of Luke. In the Q section comparing the 
message and mode of life of John with that of “the Son of Man” 
Matthew continues the rebuke of unrepentant Israel in 11 20—24 
with further instances of the “mighty works” of Jesus in view 
of which the cities of Galilee stand condemned (Mt. 11 20—24 
= Lk. 1013—15). He alters the closing words of the preceding 
verse, “Wisdom is justified by her children” to “Wisdom is justi- 
fied by her works,” facilitating thus the change of order. But 
he has no room for the exquisite story of the Penitent Harlot 
with which Luke concludes the description of Jesus as Friend of 
publicans and sinners. 

Yet the story forms an authentic part of the source. Its in- 
. trinsic beauty and appropriateness, cannot indeed prove this. But 
it has suffered by assimilation to Mk. 143—9. This appears in 
verses 37f. and 46 by the inappropriate addition of the “oint- 
ment,” and in verses 40 and 434. by the belated introduction of 
the name “Simon.” Moreover these touches are probably due to 
some earlier hand than Luke’s; for they lead him to cancel 
Mk. 14 s—9, which he would hardly do if he had not mistakenly 
considered it a doublet. A further reason for regarding the story 
as original in the source is the dependence on it of Mk. 2 i—12 in 
the paragraph which introduces Mark’s parallel to this Q section. 

This difference between Matthew and Luke in their sequel to 
the discourse comparing the mission of Jesus with that of John 
is typical. Q'™ is humane, Q™ is apocalyptic. Both in this 
discourse and in Lk. 4 1s—22a Luke presents Jesus as the Isaian 

5 
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Servant, anointed with the Spirit to bring the message of con- 
solation to Israel. To Matthew he is the coming Judge who will 
render to all their due when as Enoch’s “Son of Man” he “sits 
upon the throne of his glory” and pronounces judgment upon the 
nations “according to their works.” 

Whether this marked difference in tone be due to changes 
effected by our canonical evangelists themselves, or to difference 
in the source (or sources) employed, is not a matter of present 
concern. We only note that Luke’s preliminary chapters (Lk. 15 
to 252), highly Hebraistic as they are, exhibit precisely the same 
humanitarian interest, the same pathos, the same consideration 
for the poor and lowly and for women, the same interest in those 
that quietly wait for the consolation of Israel, as the Q sections 
and other special material throughout the remainder of this 
Gospel. And it is generally admitted that the change of style 
after Lk. 1 1—« necessitates our ascribing the infancy chapters to 
some Hebrew or Aramaic source rather than to the evangelist 
himself. 

Let it then be further observed that no other section in all 
Synoptic tradition advances so far in the direction of the anti- 
baptist apologetic of the fourth Gospel as the opening chapters 
of Luke. Where else do we find such solicitude to do full justice 
to the claims of the Baptist without admitting equality with the 
Greater One to come after? What other evangelist concerns 
himself to tell of John’s earlier career before he baptizes the 
Christ? Whence can we imagine these stories of the infancy of 
John derived, these attendant signs and wonders, these angelic 
predictions, these hymns of thankfulness to God, if not from 
among the disciples of John? Strong reasons are given for regard- 
ing Lk. 1 s4¢., which raises the miraculous birth of Jesus a degree 
higher than that of John, as an addition of the evangelist to his 
source. J. Weiss and Loisy coincide in regarding Lk. 1 76¢. as an 
incongruous insertion between the messianic promises of verses 
es—79. Other features suggest that Luke’s two opening chapters 
are taken from sources in which the figure of John occupied a 
place quite different from that to which he is assigned elsewhere. 
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And yet what can be made of the angelic prediction in Lk. 1 17 
“He shall go before his (Yahweh’s) face in the spirit and power 
of Elias” if we do not place it in the same category of assent 
with reservation as Matthew’s “If ye will receive it, this is Elias 
that should come” and the bolder denial of Jn. 1 2:1 that John 
was Elias in any sense at all? Surely we must either admit that 
this introduction to Q™“ is later than Mark’s Elias doctrine, or 
else make it independent of Mark, an identification based upon 
some unknown source behind them all. So far as Christian ad- 
justment to beliefs concerning the Baptist may serve as guide it 
is hard to escape the conclusion that this Lukan preface to Q 
belongs at a date intermediate between Mark and the fourth 
Gospel. 

From our study of the sources and their controlling motives we 
must turn to inference as to the actual and historical relation of 
Jesus to John as respects the general question of old and new. 
Manifestly our chief reliance must be the utterances of Jesus him- 
self, especially as recorded in Q, a source which varies as between 
the Lukan and the Matthean form, but which is demonstrably 
prior in at least one of these forms to Mark, which draws from it, 
and which displays far less than any other of that anti-baptist 
tendency developed increasingly from Mark down to the fourth 
Gospel. In the Q description of John’s preaching and baptism 
there is little if any apparent disposition to detract from its 
priority and independence. Jesus’ own eulogy of his great prede- 
cessor amazes us by the magnificence of its tribute. The splendid 
march of its poetic form, advancing from stage to stage of appre- 
ciation, is matched—let us rather say inspired—by a dynamic of 
feeling unaccountable by any such mechanical relation as Matthew 
suggests in his apologetic explanation of the submission of Jesus 
to the Baptist’s rite. It surely was not merely to “fulfill all 
righteousness” that Jesus took upon himself the baptism of John. 
It was indeed a “baptism of repentance’’, and this occasions the 
late apologetic of Matthew, and the still later and more apologetic 
explanation of the Nazarene Gospel. But John’s baptism was 
more. It was a rite of initiation to a new Israel, an Israel inde- 

5* 
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pendent of race, prepared for Yahweh’s coming by moral renewal, 
a rite not hostile to priestly ceremonial, nor to scribal legalism, 
but destined inevitably to supplant them because of the authority 
on which it rested. It was, as Jesus said, “from heaven, not from 
men.” It had the authority of the prophet, always superior to 
book or ritual, because based on the voice of God in conscience, 
a supreme, categorical imperative. Neither Josephus, nor the 
delegation from the Sanhedrin, neither priests, scribes, nor Phar- 
isees, were prepared to deny that John was “a good man.” At 
least in the presence of the multitude they would not even deny 
that he was “a prophet.” But they held aloof, they had their own 
ideals of how Israel should achieve its destiny, and they realized 
that “the Law and the prophets were until John.” Essenes, 
Zadokites and other revolters from the temple worship might 
“take the kingdom of God by violence.’’ The loose living Gali- 
leans, the publicans and sinners, might hearken to the new pro- 
phet; scribes and Pharisees “needed no repentance,” they had 
their “Way of righteousness.” But Jesus was not a priest, not a 
scribe, not a Pharisee, a mere Galilean am haaretz. Jesus felt that 
there was need of a new departure. Along with the publicans and 
sinners, with the “people of the land” that refused conformity 
to the standards of scribe and Pharisee, along with the “men 
of violence” he received the baptism of John. 

The fundamental truth is that neither John nor Jesus was 
conscious of introducing anything new whatever. With John 
especially the message he brought was simply “what all the pro- 
phets have spoken.”’ The new departure was a departure from 
the unsatisfactory present conditions of temple and synagogue 
back toward the great message of the prophets. Hence when 
John’s voice is silenced behind prison walls and Jesus takes up the 
message and carries it to his own folk in Galilee he is not careful 
to make any distinction between his message and John’s. He too 
proclaims “‘Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” Matthew 
sees no difference at all in the proclamation. Nevertheless there 
is novelty, there is difference, just as there always must be when 
an old message is repeated by new messengers, a difference of 
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situation, a difference of personality, a difference of the individual 
experience, which makes it impossible for any of us, do what we 
will, to restate the old with the same meaning it originally had. 
There is least difference in the meaning of “repentance.” John 
means it in the sense of the ancient prophets, “mercy and not 
sacrifice,” cleansing of heart and not of garments, doing justly, 
loving mercy and walking humbly with God. The only novelty 
is that since the days of the old prophets the professional 
religiosity of the Synagogue has come to eclipse in large measure 
the religiosity of local sanctuary and temple. Jesus also would 
restore right relations with God by obedience to an inward law 
of righteousness, an inward purity of heart, not of hands only. 
He thinks a merciful Samaritan a better teacher of what God 
really requires than priest or Levite, for these know how to 
distinguish between clean and unclean, but turn aside from aiding 
distress. Mercy and good faith are to him “weightier matters of 
the law” than tithing of mint and anise and cummin. He is no 
more conscious than John of saying anything new in this. Both 
are simply applying the teaching of ail the prophets to the con- 
ditions of the time. Only, both do it “with authority,” and the 
common people are quick to perceive that there 7s something new, 
something divine, in this; and yet as old as prophetism itself. 
There is much greater difference in the term “the kingdom of 
God,” an unconscious difference between the Baptist and the 
prophets of old time, a conscious and clearly defined difference 
between Jesus and John. John makes it the very heart of his 
message. To synagogue religion it had become somewhat vague 
and unreal. Sadducees had either reduced it to a merely political 
sense, or discarded it altogether. Pharisees found it hard to keep 
it clear of the fanatic nationalism of the Zealots. The Pharisees 
postponed the kingdom of God indefinitely, until obedience to the 
Law should justify divine intervention. The apocalyptists echoed 
the cry of Daniel uttered during the period of storm and stress 
under Antiochus. They found a certain degree of acceptance with 
the common people, and John’s message bears the stamp of 
this apocalyptic hope. The term itself is infrequent, I believe, 
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in the rabbinic writings. John, contrariwise, based his whole 
teaching on an immediate Coming preceded by the great messianic 
Judgment. 

Jesus repeats the message. Like Amos, like Jonah, like Malachi, 
like John, he refuses to permit national or racial particularism to 
set bounds to a redemption whose object is moral. God is able 
of these stones, says John, to raise up children unto Abraham. 
“Many shall come from the east and the west, the north and the 
south,” says Jesus, “and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob at the messianic feast, while those who count themselves 
its heirs gnash their teeth in the outer darkness.” Jesus and John 
alike are only repeating with new emphasis the message of the 
ancient prophets. 

But there is a difference. Not merely in the new emphasis born 
of apocalyptic hopes shared by both, but a difference clearly de- 
fined by Jesus himself, a difference like that all-important iota 
of the Council of Nicaea. To John the kingdom is imminent, to 
Jesus it is immanent. John stands at the threshold, a friend of 
the bridegroom. Jesus and his disciples are wedding guests. John, 
though greatest born of women, is less than the least of those 
within, who have already tasted of the powers of the age to come. 
And Jesus and his disciples have received these “gifts of the 
Spirit,” tasted these powers. They have seen in the work of renov- 
ation going on around them the actual presence of “the finger of 
God.” The dominion of God is asserting itself in the freeing of 
the captives of Satan, the casting out of his minions. The king- 
dom of God is “among them” and “in them,” the seed of the 
kingdom is already springing up, the leaven is at work. 

And the baptism of the Spirit brings not only gifts and powers 
of the world to come, it is also an “adoption,” an inward voice 
teaching us to cry Abba, Father. That is a phrase not unknown 
in rabbinic literature, uttered here and there in devout Jewish 
literature. But with Jesus it is more than a phrase. It is fun- 
damental, characteristic. So much so that it passes over to the 
Greek-speaking church in Jesus’ own Aramaic utterance. Jesus 
did not learn it from John. Nevertheless in his “baptism of the 
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Spirit” it becomes the first utterance of every new-born follower, 
“Abba, Father.” 

This, then, is something new which Jesus added, added from 
his own personal religious experience. It gives a-new meaning to 
the message of the coming kingdom. It gives faith, and hope and 
love. So when our earliest source attempts to tell through the 
time-honored device of midrashic tale the real significance of the 
baptism of Jesus it begins by relating the vision which came to 
him as he prayed in the waters of Jordan, how he beheld the 
Spirit descending upon him, and heard a voice from heaven 
saying, “Thou art my Son, the Beloved; from all eternity my 
choice was fixed upon thee.” And, when need is felt to define 
this relation of sonship, the lesson of Jesus’ faith is set forth. To 
be the son of God does not involve freedom from bodily want, 
it does not involve immunity from wounds and death. Israel was 
taught of old this lesson of faith in the Father; to accept its bread 
from heaven, to obey without putting God’s power to the test. 
Least of all does the title “Son of God” involve sitting on David’s 
throne to receive the glory and honor of the nations. That is the 
temptation of Satan. To Jesus it means a love which shrinks 
from no sacrifice by which God’s name may be sanctified, a love 
whose rule is “thy neighbor as thyself.” 

I take this interpretation of the spiritual experience of Jesus 
to be not less true because we can find no evidence that it comes 
from his own lips. Be it his own utterance, or only the attempt 
of those who knew him best to tell in figurative language what 
his individual experience was before any of the Twelve became 
his followers, his experience as one of those who received the 
baptism of John, still to me the tale is profoundly true, an ex- 
planation—the only adequate explanation—of what makes the 
baptism of the Spirit something more than a baptism of water 
unto repentance, something profoundly new. “Faith” and “glad 
tidings”—only by those two words is Mark’s version of the mes- 
sage of Jesus differentiated from Matthew’s of the message of 
John. How little! And yet how immeasurably much! 

I will not pause to recall to you again the contrast purposely 
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drawn between the message and life of John and the message 
and life of Jesus in the great Q discourse on the two Messengers 
of God and the Stumbling of Israel. The works of the Isaian 
Comforter, the winning voice of the redeeming “Wisdom of God” 
are set over against the ascetic life, the Jonah-like warnings of 
the wilderness prophet with the very object, seemingly, of win- 
ning over John’s still reluctant disciples to the broader faith. Of 
this interpretation of old and new in Jesus’ relation to John I 
have already said enough. I must limit myself to a final word 
on that vital problem but recently discussed in a symposium of 
our Society in which I had the honor to take part, the question 
of the title placed by our evangelists in the mouth of Jesus as 
applied to himself, the mysterious title “Son of Man.” 
Dalman has taught us, as pointed out before, that the sense 
in which it appears in the Enoch apocalypse of a superhuman 
being sitting in judgment on humanity, is on many accounts less 
likely to have been in Jesus’ mind than the sense which it bears 
in Dan. 7 13, where Israel’s representative appears “in the form 
of a man” brought near to the Ancient of Days that he may 
receive the kingdom God intends for his oppressed people. It is 
not as judge but as suppliant that the representative appears. 
He does not occupy the “thrones of judgment,” he stands before 
them appealing for vindication. The Enoch visions present the 
figure in a different light. “That Son of Man” whom God has 
reserved in heaven for the final hour comes to “sit upon the 
throne of his glory” and mete out reward and punishment upon 
the earth. This is the figure of “the Son of Man” as we meet it 
in Matthew, even to the addition of the typical “sitting on the © 
throne of glory.” In some passages of Mark also the title seems 
to involve similar attributes. In others it seems to be used in 
a sense more like the Danielic. In still others, which in Q seem 
especially to predominate, the figure which seems really in mind 
is that of the suffering Servant of Isaiah, exalted and made very 
high because of his willing acceptance of unmerited death, divid- 
ing his portion with the great and dividing the spoil of the strong. 
In the Symposium my contention was that Jesus did actually 
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apply to himself on occasion of the taking of the road to Calvary 
the title Son of Man, but in the Danielic sense of representative 
of oppressed Israel, coming as a suppliant before the divine throne 
of judgment to plead for the restoration of Israel to God’s favor, 
and for their vindication. The solemn declaration of Jesus to his 
disciples that they may cast away ail fear because it is the un- 
changeable decree of their Father to give them the kingdom 
(Lk. 12 32), the depiction of the prayers of Israel for its coming 
under the figure of the widow imploring the unjust judge (Lk. 187 .), 
the promise that before that heavenly judgment seat Jesus will 
acknowledge those who confess him before men (Lk. 12 s+.), with 
many references to the “Day of the Son of Man” seemed to me 
sufficient to make it conceivable that in the hour when Jesus 
must either infuse with new courage and conviction the faltering 
faith of the disciples or lose them altogether, he should have 
appealed to the figure of the Son of Man in Daniel’s vision as 
applicable to himself. Jesus at Caesarea Philippi was inviting the 
twelve to share with him the danger of Calvary, must he not have 
lifted their hopes to a divine deliverance beyond the grave to 
make them follow him at all? This surely is not incompatible 
with the messianic consciousness of Jesus. We do not need to 
hold him responsible for subsequent extension of the term to 
other contexts where the circumstances show it incredible, nor 
for its application in the apocalyptic sense which our evangelists, 
above all Matthew, are wont to give it. 

The present study confirms my conviction that Jesus did apply 
the title to himself, and on the occasion and in the sense suggested 
in my previous article. We have seen, indeed, that even Q does 
not carry us back to a time when the title was employed in the 
sense and manner suggested. Q itself is ambiguous. Its Christo- 
logy is a “Servant” or ““Wisdom” Christology, its use of the title 
Son of Man is inapplicable and historically premature. Moreover, 
Mark, though he approximates an explanation by bringing the 
title into close relation with certain current beliefs concerning the 
martyrdom and resurrection of the Baptist, adopts from Q its 
unhistorical use of the title, and leaves us equally in the dark as 
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to its meaning. Finally, we find no evidence that Mark’s identi- 
fication of the martyred John with the expected “Elias that 
should come,” had any earlier basis than his own application of 
Scripture and popular belief to the relation of Jesus and John. 

Nevertheless Mark has not invented his account of the rumors 
set afloat by the mighty works of Jesus after John’s martyr fate. 
Mk. 6 17—29 is his own attachment—and a highly legendary one— 
to the narrative of the three preceding verses (Mk. 6 14—16; in 
ver. 14 read €Aeyov “‘men were saying”). These, then, are so much 
the more certainly pre-Markan; for their continuation is lost. 
Mark never returns from his digression from the source to tell 
us what happened in consequence of the rousing of Herod’s notice. 
Moreover we have independent witness to the currency of these 
pre-christian beliefs applied here to the resurrection and re- 
appearance of John. 

Pre-christian ideas concerning the immediate resurrection of 
martyrs have been covered in part by an article of the present 
writer in the Hibbert Journal for January, 1917 (Vol. XV, No. 2), 
under the caption “The Festival of Lives given for the Nation.” 
To its citation of 4 Macc. 17 s—zz, illustrating the significance to 
post-Maccabean thought of the Feast of “Renewal” at the turn 
of the year, might now be added that of the LXX addition to 
Dan. 3 23 called The Song of the three Dedicated Servants (aides), 
who walk unharmed in the midst of the fire, accompanied by a 
- fourth, whose aspect is “like unto one of the sons of God.” Many 
allusions in late Jewish and early Christian literature inform us 
as to what this aspect is. In particular Philo in his adjustment 
to Greek thought of the Hebrew belief in the “taking up” and 
“transfiguration” of Moses explains its nature. The great inter- 
cessor for Israel finds on his final going up to God that constant 
vision of the divine glory has changed the constitution of his 
physical frame “in preparation for immortality.” From a two- 
fold constitution it has acquired the nature of “monad,” “har- 
monized into mind of substance like the sun” (eds vovv mAtoe- 
déoratov; Vita Mos. II, 288 (39)). Thus Moses was fitted for 
the immortality he was to share with the denizens of Paradise. 
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For Enoch and Elijah had already been thus differentiated in 
their fate from all other mortals. To these conceptions post- 
Maccabean belief added the men who, like the martyrs of Daniel 
and the famous Eleazar (Lazarus) of the Maccabean books, had 
voluntarily “given their bodies to be burned” (1 Cor. 13 3) for the 
laws of Mosaic purity and “the sanctification of the divine name.” 
In 2 Esdras 6 26 the seer is explicitly assured that those who 
“remain after these things” (the signs of the End) “shall see my 
salvation and the end of my world, and they shall see the men 
that have been taken up, who have not tasted death (mortem 
non gustaverunt) from their birth.” Of the special speculations 
regarding the “taking up” of Elias we have abundant evidence 
in the late interpretations of Mal. 46, for which we need only 
refer to standard authorities such as Volz, Bousset (The Anti- 
christ Legend), Schiirer, and the Commentary of Strack-Billerbeck. 
It should also be noted that Matthew’s version of the rumors con- 
cerning the reappearance of the Baptist adds the martyr “Jeremiah 
and others of the prophets” to the list mentioned by Mark. An 


entire book entitled The Assumption of Moses quoted in several 
New Testament writings dealt with the relation of the tangible 
body of Moses to his metamorphosed body of glory. 

When we pass to Christian employment of these speculations 
regarding the resurrection body with which those who have been 


29 


“taken up” are “clothed upon,” we have to observe more than 
the early use of the transfiguration story in 2 Pt. 1 1s—1s and 
Irenaeus’ declaration on authority of the Elders that the Moses 
and Elias of Peter’s vision are revealed as “paradigms of in- 
corruption.” The lately recovered fragment of the Apocalypse 
of Peter, as is well known, opens with a development of the same 
theme. In addition we find the return of Moses and Elias im- 
mediately before the day of judgment set forth at length in one 
of the earliest elements of the Johannine Apocalypse (Rev. 11 3—13), 
while Justin Martyr shows the expectation of the Baptist’s return 
as the coming Elias, to herald the second advent of Jesus as he 
had heralded the first, to be still surviving among Christians of 
the second century (Dial. XLIX.). 
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The Jewish basis of the apocalyptic vision of Rev. 11 3—1s is 
beyond question. It is true that the Christian editor in the inter- 
jected explanation (ver. s) that the “great city’ where the mar- 
tyred bodies of the two “witnesses” lie exposed is “spiritually 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified,” 
adopts them as Christian, making an identification with two 
Christian martyrs actually killed in Jerusalem shortly before the 
siege, doubtless James the Lord’s brother and the surviving son 
of Zebedee. But the interpretation of the two “sons of oil,” who 
“stand in the presence of the Lord of the whole earth,” of Zech. 4 
24.,14 aS Moses and Elias (ver. s—7) is unmistakably derived from 
the well known Jewish expectation (see R. H. Charles, Comm. ad 
loc.). Moses and Elias are now in Paradise. They are “remem- 
brancers” of Yahweh, who plead for his intervention on behalf 
of Israel. They will appear before the End to effect repentance, 
but undergo martyrdom at the hands of the tyrant. Their bodies 
lie exposed to the derision of their enemies, but after “three days 
and a half” they are reanimated and taken up again to heaven 
in a cloud, the regular method of conveyance between earth and 
heaven in Jewish folklore. The Great Repentance follows, with 
destruction of the unrepentant. Christianized as the teaching 
here is, it is impossible to detach it from its unmistakably pre- 
christian Jewish base. 

Such evidences, with more which might easily be added, ab- 
undantly illustrate and confirm the statements of Mk. 6 141.; 
827%. and their Matthean parallels regarding rumors, current 
shortly after the beheading of John, by which the preaching and 
mighty works of Jesus were connected with the expected ap- 
pearance of Elijah. It is true that no reliable trace appears in Q 
of the identification of John with this apocalyptic figure. The 
Christology of Q, save for its inclusion of the unexplained title 
“Son of Man,” is a “Wisdom,” or “Servant” Christology. As we 
have shown elsewhere, this Isaian figure is not primary. Several 
evidences ranging back in date to 1 Cor. 15 3 indicate clearly its 
origin after Calvary, perhaps specifically with Peter. Among these 
one of the most characteristic is a Fragment of The Preaching 
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of Peter quoted by Clement (Strom. VI, XV, 128), which we may 

transcribe because of its unexplained relation to 1 Pt. 1 10—12. 
But we, when we had opened the books which we have of the prophets, 
found, sometimes in parables, sometimes literally and openly, Jesus 
named as the Christ, and (prediction of) his advent and death, both 
the cross and all the other punishments which the Jews inflicted on 
him, and his resurrection and his taking up into heaven before the 
judgment (?) of Jerusalem, just as all these things have been written 
which it was needful for him to suffer, and the things which are to 
follow after. So then, when we had read these things, we were brought 
to faith in God through the things which were written with regard 
to him. 

It should be needless to point out the special connection of this 
version of the origin of the resurrection faith with Lk. 24 13—s2 
and other passages derived from peculiarly Lukan or Petrine 
sources. The Isaian basis is unmistakable, but equally unmistak- 
able is the fact that we are dealing here only with the resurrection 
faith of the Twelve (more specifically Peter), after the martyrdom 
on Calvary. The question before us concerns an earlier stage of 
its development. We have to enquire concerning Jesus’ prediction 
of his fate, and his assurance of a triumphant end through some 
sort of divine intervention, without which we have no explanation 
of the disciples’ actual following to Jerusalem, still less of their 
return to a rejoicing faith in the risen Christ after a period of 
utter despair. 

On this point Mark alone throws light—or indeed not Mark, 
who leaves us as completely in the dark as Q concerning the 
mysterious title which both adopt—but the Markan source, from 
which are derived both the references to rumors concerning John’s 
martyr fate and reappearance (Mk. 6 141.) and the continuation 
of the story in his account of the beginning of the via crucis at 
Caesarea Philippi with its accompanying Vision of Peter. Here 
at last we do find an explanation of the self-designation of Jesus 
as “Son of Man,” not from Mark, but from some earlier source 
which in the Vision at the Baptism assimilates it to its own Isaian 
Christology. The greatest of all Christian doctrines, the martyrdom 
voluntarily incurred by Jesus in a faith ultimately triumphant, 
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the doctrine of the cross and resurrection by which the twelve 
were rallied to become his witnesses to the world, has also its 
roots in earlier beliefs. Before Jesus took the road to Calvary, 
after he had been forced into exile by the threat ‘Herod will kill 
thee” (Lk. 13 31), rumors had come to his ears of what men were 
saying about the reappearance of the martyred prophet. Had 
they any effect upon his mind? Did he in any way sympathize 
with the apocalyptic beliefs which inspired them? Nothing is 
more difficult than to say just how literally Jesus interpreted the 
apocalyptic teachings of the prophets. But nothing is more certain 
than that he gave them real adhesion. If he deliberately dedicated 
himself to a fate like John’s, setting his face toward Jerusalem 
with clear-eyed apprehension of the bloody end awaiting the 
messengers of God who should carry the call to repentance to 
the city that stoneth the prophets (Mt. 23 31-36 = Lk. 13 341,), 
he surely did not take the road of martyrdom without having 
John’s fate as well as John’s message in view (Mk. 11 27—12 12). 

Did he in any sense give countenance to the current identific- 
ation of John with “Elias that should come ?’’—He surely ac- 
cepted in some sense the promise of Mal. 4 6, however reconciled 
in his own mind with the fact that he had himself known and 
revered the actual John in the flesh, even while the apocalyptic 
Elias must be assumed as existing in Paradise. If he attached 
value to the faith which regarded John as “taken up” in pre- 
paration for the Day of the Son of Man, it could only be with 
some such reservation as the Matthean modification implies: “Jf 
ye will receive it.’’ In like manner we are sure that he expected 
to receive the kingdom on behalf of his “‘little flock,’ even if a 
cross should be the road by which he came into the presence of 
the Great King. He surely accepted in some sense the Danielic 
vision of the Son of Man brought before the Ancient of Days to 
receive it. If he carried on the work of the martyred herald of 
the kingdom borne on by the assurance that God would not 
suffer the cause to fail, then Scripture at least offered no other 
symbolic figure for one who would still advance the work of John 
save this—the Son of Man. 
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It is true that it could be only “in a sense” that Jesus could 
apply to himself the figure of a being held to be, even while he 
spoke already in Paradise, waiting since centuries for his mission 
of redemption for Israel. It is true that the mission of redemption 
contemplated in his preaching in Galilee tends away from, rather 
than towards the apocalyptic type of John’s preaching. It is 
true that if Jesus appealed to the prophecy of Daniel it was not 
as a “favorite” self-designation, and that the extension of it by 
our evangelists in time both forward and backward exaggerates 
the frequency of its use by as much as it changes its character. 

But at Caesarea Philippi the character of Jesus’ ministry did 
change, and that by dire necessity. Galilee had shut him out. 
A ministry amorg Gentiles, Mark to the contrary notwithstanding, 
was something to which Jesus felt himself to be “not sent.” He 
must choose between abandoning the work he had taken up 
“after John was put in prison” or continuing it in Judea—with 
the fate of the Judean prophet before him. If the figure which 
now sustains his faith is no longer that of an Isaian comforter 
of Israel, but a Danielic, the figure of the mysterious Son of Man, 
who shall wonder at the change? This too was both old and new. 

Christianity found earlier expression for its fundamental con- 
victions, and more plastic, in its two sacraments than in any 
written form. In baptism it is hardly possible to deny the adapt- 
ation of the Johannine rite. I have now ventured to add a relation 
of the eucharistic supper also to the message and fate of John. 
The second part of gospel story is dominated by this theme of 
martyrdom and resurrection. It is an interpretation of the supper 
itself in which the sure promise of reunion in the kingdom of God 
stands out as a background through the sacramental developments 
of superimposed Pauline theology. What of this adoption of 
pre-christian beliefs applied primarily to John? 

We are not here concerned with the later developments. It 
was only a post-resurrection utterance through the revealing voice 
of some prophet inspired by “the spirit of Jesus” that attached 
to the borrowed rite an express authorization from the risen Lord 
(Mt. 28 19). The earliest references merely note the use of baptism 
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as an initiatory rite placing the believer under the protection of 
the name of Jesus. The use of the supper is similar. The theology 
of the Isaian “Servant’’ doctrine soon masks the earlier con- 
ception, a conception which treats it as paralleling the redemption 
feast of Passover, foreshadowing the heavenly banquet of “the 
kingdom of God.” But we are speaking of pre-christian in- 
fluences operative not directly upon the disciples, who are quite 
unconscious of any thing of the kind, but only of influences 
which affected them indirectly through Jesus himself. And when 
we trace the record of the via crucis, in particular as it is summed 
up in the symbolism of the supper, we cannot but believe that in 
Jesus’ own mind thoughts of John were in the foreground. John’s 
prophetic summons of Israel to repentance, John’s bold pre- 
diction of the prompt coming of the kingdom, John’s demand 
for a new Israel, prepared for the new era not by racial prero- 
gative, not by legal observance or ritual form, but by moral con- 
formity to the law written upon the heart—these must have given 
place to thoughts of John’s divine mission, his bloody fate, and 
the “taking up” of the prophet in preparation for the redemption 
soon to dawn. Surely these also played a part in directing Jesus’ 
own choice of the same road of obedience unto death, and in con- 
firming the unconquerable faith by which he won his victory 
even over the last enemy. 

Whether in Galilee or Jerusalem Jesus, in the fulfilment of his 
ministry, was conscious of no distinction between new and old. 
Least of all was he disposed to minimize the part of the last and 
greatest of the prophets to magnify his own originality. He took 
over John’s message and extended its application. He volunteered 
to share John’s fate and applied its significance to his own “little 
flock.” He had no consciousness whatever of novelty, only of _ 
consistency. Neverthelness all that he took over became new— 
new with the inevitable stamp of his own great personality and 
religious experience, supremely great because so supremely simple. 
Our evangelists endeavor to make clear the difference between 
baptism in the sense they had learned from him and the baptism 
of John by calling his the baptism of the Spirit. They do well. 
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A noble interpreter of the Philosophy of Loyalty in our own times 
has similarly made this the distinctive thing in our religion. 
According to Josiah Royce also Christianity is distinctively “the 
religion of the Spirit.’ It was so to Paul and to the first believers. 
It became so because of the impress of Jesus. He may, or may 
not, have used the saying twice imputed to him in Acts and con- 
flated by Mark with John’s warning of the coming baptism of 
fire, “John baptized indeed in water, but ye shall be baptized 
in Holy Spirit.” The deeper fact can dispense with the verbal 
testimony. The redemptive power he beheld accompanying his 
work was to him an assurance that “the power of God” was not 
a mere hope for the future, but the witness of a present kingdom, 
a kingdom of Sonship, in which his own place was simply that 
of “elder brother” (Rom. 829¢.). He was perhaps indifferent as 
to the continuation of the rite he himself had submitted to—we 
could hardly account otherwise for Paul’s depreciation of it in 
1 Cor. 117. But when his disciples did adopt it that was a just 
appreciation of the newness Jesus had given it when they made 
it a rite of “adoption” and named it from their own and his 
experience a baptism of “the Spirit.” 

And the cup of the covenant in his blood, the pledge by which 
he made them sharers with him in the kingdom his Father had 
“covenanted” to him, just as they had shared in his trials, this 
also was a “new” covenant, not like that of the first redemption 
out of Egypt, not even like that of the redemption to which Israel 
still looks forward at every Passover season, but a covenant of 
present fulfilment, a covenant written upon inward tables of the 
heart, not only making possible the obedience of love, but bring- 
ing an assurance also from the forgiving Father to his repentant 
sons, “Your sins and your iniquities I will remember no more.” 
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THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
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NLESS the ghost of non-historicity be raised, the conclusion 

is unavoidable that Jesus spent his brief life-span as a Jew 
among fellow Jews. Neither his words nor his acts suggest that 
he personally seceded from the faith of his fathers or that he con- 
sciously organized a separate body that would take its followers 
outside of the Synagogue. Whatever his views of his personal 
mission, he lived, labored and died a Jew. 

Our uncertainties begin when we seek more detailed light on 
his relation to his fellow-Jews and on the place which he occupied 
in the religious life of his day. Here we are baffled by the familiar 
difficulties of the legendary and confused character as well as of 
the paucity of the sources. A few clear-cut statements in the Tal- 
mud might have dispensed with many guesses. But history was not 
the province of Rabbinical literature. Where we look in vain for 
information onthe Maccabees, on the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 
or on a Bar Cochba, we can hardly expect to find a clear account 
of the central figure of an antagonistic religion. The few scraps 
bearing on Jesus are more valuable psychologically as evidence 
of the reaction of the leaders of the Synagogue toward the early 


* New Testament quotations in this paper are taken from James Moffatt’s 
translation. 
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Church than as historical testimony of the life and character of 
Jesus.1 Where the Talmud is invaluable for the student of Christ- 
ian origins is in the evidence which it furnishes concerning the 
social and religious conditions and tendencies of the age of Jesus 
and his disciples, evidence which is indispensable to correct and 
to supplement one-sided impressions produced by Josephus and 
the New Testament. 

Neither are we on terra firma when we turn to the Synoptic 
Gospels. Here, too, we deal not with objective history but with 
Tendenz-Schriften, which more frequently reflect the faith of the 
early Church and its antagonism toward the Synagogue than the 
actual facts about Jesus. Judging by the earnest discussions of 
moot questions relative to Gospel sources, no royal road has thus 
far been laid through these mazes that might lead us directly to 
the historical Jesus. Whatever conclusions are drawn on the basis 
of the Synoptics are consequently not whoily free from subjective 
judgment and must be considered provisional. 


I. THE MESSIANIC PORTRAITURE OF JESUS 


The cumulative testimony of the Apostolic age is that the appear- 
ance of Jesus was in the first instance a phenomenon in the 
evolution of Judaism. It presented a striking manifestation of, 
or, as the Church claims, the revelation of Messianism, which 
historical circumstances rendered fruitless for Judaism and all 
important as the fons et origo of Christianity. To establish the 
Messiahship of their hero is the chief preoccupation of the Gospels. 
While they record many things about him, their information is 
manifestly cast in a Messianic mould of a type familiar to us from 
Jewish literature®. Accordingly it is well nigh impossible to say 
where Midrash ends and where history begins. 


1 This testimony has been gathered and discussed by J. Klausner in 
the opening chapter of his work on Jesus of Nazareth. 

2 Not only the Apocalyptic writings but even so philosophical a work 
as the Wisdom of Solomon contains a picture of the righteous man who 
suffers for the sins of his generation, which has much in common with 
the ideal of the Messiah. It is interesting to note that he is called God’s 
son. See Ch. 2 12-20. 


6* 
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The Messianic pattern employed by the Synoptists in the por- 
traiture of Jesus is a composite one. The Davidic, Prophetic and 
Priestly Messianic characters are here blended into a unity. His 
birth at Bethlehem, his consciousness of special authority, his 
selection of the Twelve, corresponding to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, his mysterious deeds, his dramatic pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
his crucifixion as King of the Jews, and his resurrection, are 
presented as incidents in the progress of Jesus from the earthly 
to heavenly Messiahship. 

How indelibly Messianism is impressed upon the Gospel nar- 
ratives may be judged from their reports of the conceptions 
which the people formed of Jesus. Mark and Luke inform us 
that he was taken for John the Baptist, for Elijah, and for “one 
of the prophets”. Matthew adds that he was identified also with 
Jeremiah.* 

The “one of the prophets” is evidently an allusion to Deut. 18 s 
which predicts the rise of a prophet like unto Moses. Matthew 
conceives the role of Jesus as that of a prophetic lawgiver tran- 
scending Moses. At first sight we are tempted to regard these 
identifications as having been suggested by the prophetic character 
of Jesus. More careful inspection yields different results. The 
identification with Moses can be understood in the light of the 
apocalyptic “Assumption of Moses.’’® Here not a Davidic Messiah 
but Moses plays the central role in the Divine Kingdom, which is 
to be ushered in by God Himself after a day of repentance. Moses 
was created before the foundation of the world to serve as the 
mediator of His covenant. He fed the people, and in great com- 
passion guided them on their way, and daily interceded in their 
behalf. He was “God’s chief prophet throughout the earth, the 
most perfect teacher in the world.” His relation to the people of 
Israel did not terminate at his death. He was appointed by God 
to continue as their intercessor in the spiritual world. Seventeen 


3 Mark. 8 27-30; Matt. 16 13-20; Luke 9 18-21. 

4 Cf. Mark. 93 and parallels. Cf. also Acts 322 and 7 37. 

5 Written, according to Charles, between the years 7 and 70 C.E. 
See Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha II, p. 411. 
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hundred fifty years after his death (c. 75 to 107C. E.) God Him- 
self will intervene in their behalf.® 

In the Midrash, Jeremiah figures as a second Moses. Supposed 
parallels of every important event in the career of one are traced 
in the other.” Quite naturally the Messianic character of the one 
was transferred by some people to the other. As to Elijah,® before 
coming to figure as precursor of the Davidic Messiah, he was 
presented in Malachi as the direct herald of the Kingdom of God. 
As such he also appears in Sirach.® John theBaptist’s proclamation 
of the dawning Kingdom of God seems Messianic.!° Luke states 
expressly that under the influence of Messianic expectations 
“Everybody thought to himself about John, ‘can he be the 
Christ’ ?” 

Many of the dramatic words and acts of Jesus’ ministry, while 
appearing prophetic, therefore seem to have been intended to 
demonstrate his qualifications as the Messiah.“ His prediction 


6 Assumption of Moses 1 14, 17; 9 9ff.; 1116; 126; 10 11ff. 

7 Pesikta of Rab Kahana, ed. Buber, XIII: 36 and Yalkut Shimoni 
on the Torah 919, on Jer. 256 and on Lament. 999. In 2 Macc. 15 12-16 
Jeremiah appears to Judas in a dream and delivers to him a golden sword 
wherewith to crush the foe. 

8 See Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, Intr. LIV (b) on Elijah and 
Jeremiah as Messianic types. 

® Sirach 48 10-11. Possibly also in 1 Macc. 4 46; 14 41 Elijah is meant, 
though not expressly named. Here he figures in the role in which the 
Haggadah often presents him. ; 

10 See C. R. Bowen, “John the Baptist in the N. T.”, Am. J. Th. XVI 
(1912), pp. 90-106; ““Prolegomena to a New Study of John the Baptist” 
in Studies in Early Christianity, ed. by S. J. Case; also E. W. Parsons cn 
“John the Baptist and Jesus” in the same volume, pp. 129-171. 

11 Thus the miracle of the drying up of the fig tree (Mark 11 12-14; 
Matt. 21 18-19), which astounded the disciples and has perplexed the com- 
mentators, becomes intelligible when viewed as a Messianic sign. It is based 
on Song of Songs 2 13, 73 MIN MAIN, literally ‘the fig-tree spiceth her 
figs.’ The word 3M was evidently understood by the Evangelists as 
meaning ‘embalmeth.’ As the entire Song of Songs was considered an 
allegory in which the Messianic drama is the main theme, the drying up 
or ‘embalming’ of the fig-tree was naturally taken as one of the portents 
that had to be fulfilled. Cf. Song of Songs Rabba ad loc., Pesikia Rabb. XVII. 
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of the destruction of the Temple and his cleansing of the Temple 
are direct imitations of Jeremiah’s Temple Sermon (Ch. 7). The 
latter is also a fulfillment of the purification of the Levites, pre- 
dicted in Malachi 31—s. Jesus often repeats the words of the 
prophets and reinforces their message. However, his claim is not 
that he be recognized as a prophet in the sense of being a spokesman 
of God and a herald of righteousness. He announces no new 
principle about either God or man that would rank him with the 
literary prophets, such as Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel or Deutero-Isaiah. He moves on a wholly different plane. 
Instead of dealing with the problems of Israel in this world, he 
concerns himself with questions of the world to come. His religious 
spirit expresses itself in forms familiar to us not from literary 
prophecy but from apocalyptic writings. Not even his disciples 
claimed that he was primarily a prophet, nor did the Jewish people 
refuse him a hearing or Pilate crucify him as a prophet. We are 
thus compelled to consider the Gospel designation of him as 
Prophet, like the other designations of King and High Priest, as 
an attribute of Messianism. 

The special authority that his followers noted in his preaching, 
which was so unlike that of the scribes, consisted according to 
Mark in his power of casting out demons. He went about preaching 
in the synagogues and exorcising evil spirits.12 Selecting the 
Twelve he likewise dispatched them ‘‘to preach with the power of 
casting out demons.” 

F.C. Grant rightly concludes that Mark’s “portrait of Christ is 
distinctly not that of a social prophet or leader... Instead, he 
represents Jesus as primarily a religious teacher who is at the same 
time the Christ, the beloved son of God, the Messiah—but Messiah 
in a higher sense than the contemporary Jewish leaders understood, 
the Messiah who came to ‘minister’ and ‘to give his life a ransom 
for many.’ ’’!4 

Shall we dismiss these Messianic elements in the portraiture of 

12 Mark. 1 22-27; Matt. 4 23ff.; 12 15ff.; Luke 6 17-19. 


18 Mark. 315; 67; Matt. 101; Luke 6 12ff. 
4 F.C. Grant in Studies in Early Christianity, p. 259. 
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Jesus as the pure invention of his disciples and as the mere ex- 
pression of the faith of the early Church without the least warrant 
on his own part? Such a claim is not far removed from the negation 
of the historicity of the Gospels altogether. In view of the per- 
sistence of the testimony, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that sometime during his ministry, Jesus grew conscious not only 
of a unique personal relationship to God but that in addition he 
came to think of himself as the long expected Messiah. From this 
consciousness of himself sprang his entire mode of conduct, his 
sense of special authority in healing and teaching, his peculiar 
attitude toward sinners and his apocalyptic teachings. The Proph- 
etic lesson, which, in accordance with Jewish practice, he read 
on the Sabbath in the synagogue at Nazareth, from the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah, he thought fulfilled in himself. It is the ideal 
which he sought to translate into his life. He felt that the Spirit 
of God was upon him, that he was consecrated to preach good tidings 
unto the poor, to proclaim freedom unto the fettered, sight for 
the blind, liberty to the oppressed, to proclaim the Lord’s year of 
favor. The Messianic era, to which the people eagerly looked 
forward, was at hand, and he was “its principle agent and pre- 
destined head.” In keeping with the general atmosphere of secrecy 
which enveloped Messianism, he avoided speaking of it in public, 
but intimated it to his trusted disciples in private. Without such 
a suggestion coming directly from him, it is hardly possible to 
explain the faith of his disciples after the tragic shock of the 
crucifixion. While this unique consciousness presents a psycho- 
logical puzzle to moderns, it explains best the history of Christian- 
ity from Apostolic times to the present. 

The oldest tradition symbolized the birth of this conviction in 
the mind of Jesus by the revelation made to him on the occasion 
of his Baptism in the Jordan. “The Tradition may have been an 
afterthought arising from contemplation of the later history of 
Jesus, although the Baptism was a definite point of departure in 
his ministry.” The beginnings of his ministry are connected with 

15 Luke 4 16-21. 

16 Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, p. 104. Loisy adds: “In any case, 
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the activities of John the Baptist. Recent reinterpretations of 
the relationship between Jesus and John!’ render it plausible to 
see in John’s activity another manifestation of Messianism. Like 
the Messenger of the Covenant of Malachi and like Elijah of old, 
he heralded the coming Kingdom of God and therefore called men 
to Baptism unto repentance. From both Josephus and the Gospels 
we learn that his appeal met with good response. Even some Phar- 
isees and Sadducees are said to have come to be baptized by him. 
That Jesus, too, was attracted by John’s prophetic idealism is 
quite possible.1§ 

Like Saul after his anointing by Samuel, so Jesus after his bap- 
tism by John came to feel himself transformed into a new man. 
New spiritual powers were born in him. Under the influence of 
John’s Messianic claims, Jesus may have been stimulated to 
nourish similar aspirations. He soon severed his relations with 
John and proceeded to further his own mission. In other words, 
this step was taken not merely because he felt himself cramped by 
the rigid asceticism and by the baptismal rite of John, but possibly 
also because of his nascent Messianic consciousness. None the less 
he retained his high esteem for John,1® and his disciples could, 
therefore, consistently subordinate the master to the disciple in 
the Messianic drama of Jesus, by recognizing him indeed as Elijah, 
but in the role of forerunner of the Davidic Messiah rather than in 
that of direct inaugurator of the Kingdom of God.?° 


II. MILITANT NATIONALISM AND QUIETISM 


Turning from the Messianic framework of the Synoptics to the 
concrete data of his ministry, we find Jesus laboring amongst his 


the distinction that is drawn between the consciousness of Himself as the 
Son and as the Messiah is absolutely without foundation. The earliest 
tradition has no suspicion of it; nor would modern criticism have dreamed 
of it, had there been no theological interests at stake.” 

17 See note 10. 

18 Mark. 15; Matt. 37; Luke 27, 15. 

19 Luke 201-8 and parallels. 

20 Mark. 11-8; Matt. 17 13. 
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own people with devotion and determination.24 He appears to 
have conceived his mission as being primarily unto Israel in his 
capacity not only of Messianic claimant but also of healer. Mark 
states that he had refused to heal the Syrophoenician woman’s 
daughter, offering as his reason: “Let the children be satisfied 
first of all; it is not fair to take the children’s bread and throw it 
to the dogs.’”’2? Touched by her humility, persistence and faith, he 
made an exception in her case. Matthew adds the explanation of 
Jesus: “It was only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel that I 
was sent.” According to Streeter, he had not himself “even on 
that occasion stepped outside the sacred soil of Palestine—for 
the woman had come across the border to him.” Matthew, while 
representing the compromise view of the early Church with regard 
to the conversion of gentiles, concedes that he charged the Twelve: 
“Do not go among the Gentiles and do not enter a Samaritan town, 
rather make your way to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
While we can understand how from the standpoint of Judaism he 
would restrict his religious activities to Israel, we find it hard to 


comprehend his reason for refusing to heal gentiles or Samaritans. 
Montefiore comments: ‘We can hardly believe that, had he not 
said so actually, had it not been clearly known that he had said 
so, and that as a matter of fact his activities were confined to his 
own people, such a saying as this could even have been reported, 
least of all in Mark.’’*6 


21 Even Talmudic legend bears witness to his devotion to the Jewish 
people. See Gittin 57a. 

22 Mark. 727: The term dog for gentile seems strange in the mouth 
of Jesus. However, see Matt. 76 and comp. Phil. 3 2. 

23 Matt. 15 26. 

4 Cf. ibid. 22. 

25 Matt. 106. See Streeter, The Four Gospels, 514, cited by Montefiore, 
Synoptic Gospels II, 358. 

26 Synoptic Gospels I, 167. Montefiore adds, after some extenuations: 
“Klausner says not untruly that Jesus’ reply is ‘so brusque and chau- 
vinistic that if any other Jewish teacher of the time had said such a thing 
Christians would never have forgiven Judaism for it.’ Yet it is historical, 
because ‘the gospels were written at a time when the disciples of Jesus 
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The particularism of Jesus had nothing in common with the 
ultra-nationalistic aspirations of the followers of Judas the Gali- 
lean. Together with their devotion to the Torah they combined 
an all-consuming zeal for liberty. Under no condition would they 
submit to foreign rule. Josephus informs us that following the 
reduction of Archelaus’s ethnarchy into a Roman province, Judas 
“urged his countrymen to revolt, and said they were cowards if 
they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans, and would, after 
God, submit to mortal men as their lords.’?? His adherents 
exhibited extraordinary courage. “They also make light of dying 
any kind of death, nor indeed do they heed the punishment of 
their relations and friends, nor can any such fear make them call 
any man lord.”?® They would recognize none save God as their 
ruler. Lake and Jackson may be justified in their claim that the 
title Zealot as descriptive of a party in Jerusalem belongs to the 
followers of John of Gischala, who were banded together about 
the year 66 C. E.2° In thatcase, John only gave organized express- 
ion to the spirit which animated Judas and his followers. Galilee 
was the hot-bed of their patriotic zeal. It was probably due to 
the agitation of these Galileans at the Passover feast at Jerusalem 
that Pilate mingled their blood with that of their sacrifices.®° 

Born and raised in Galilee, Jesus naturally came into contact 
with this left wing of Pharisaism. What his attitude was towards 
it we are not expressly informed. However, Mark 12 13—17 
(= Matt. 22 15-22; Luke 20 20—26) may throw some light on the 
subject. Here Pharisees, probably of this type, came together with 
Herodians, i.e. pro-Romans, to interview him about paying 
tribute to Caesar. Far from seeking to trick him, as the Gospels 
suggest, these contending parties may have sought to ascertain 


included many non-Jews, and when no one would have put in Jesus’ mouth 
so harsh a sentiment,’ Jesus of Nazareth pp. 294-295. Ibid. p. 168.”” See 
also Montefiore’s comments on page 85. 

27 Wars II; VIII: 1. 

28 Antiquities XVIII: 1, 6. 

29 The name first occurs in Wars IV; III: 9. 

30 Luke 131. See also Ant. XVII; IX: 3; and Wars II; IX: 4. 
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where he stood on the burning issue of loyalty to Rome and nation- 
al independence. Did his gospel of liberty for the oppressed apply 
to his nation? His reply, to give Caesar that which belongs to 
Caesar and to God what belongs to God, showed that a barrier 
existed between him and the nationalists. 

Lake and Jackson suggest that the doctrine of non-resistance 
(Luke 6 27—35) should be understood as the direct negation of the 
patriotic aspirations of the followers of Judas. The words “love 
ye your enemies” indeed appeared to the mind of the editor of 
the Gospel as he copied it out of his sources in the light of “the 
sufferings and persecution endured by Christians; but to the mind 
of the Galilean who first heard them they must have seemed to be 
the direct opposite of the patriotic teachings of the school of thought 
started by Judas of Galilee, and to be deliberately intended as an 
alternative to it.’’*! “Israel was called on to suffer under Roman 
rule, and the righteous to endure violence at the hands of the 
wicked, for that was the will of God, who in his own good time 
would shorten the evil days.”’®? 

On this hypothesis, Lake and Jackson account “for the failure 
of Jesus to convince any large part of the Galilean population,” 
also “for his leaving even the less populous parts of the country 
and for the secrecy which appears to have attended his journey 
when he went through Galilee on his way to Jerusalem; for Galilee 
was essentially patriotic, far more so than Judea, which in the 
time of Jesus was still under the influence of the Scribes and priests, 
whose resistance to Rome was essentially passive.”* The difference 
in patriotic fervor in the two sections must be taken as purely 
hypothetical. Jerusalem as the heart of the country registered 
every agitation and convulsion in the body of Israel. 

As from the insurgents of the Pharisaic left so from the Pharisaic 
right, the quietistic Essenes, Jesus was separated by an impassable 
barrier. The points of resemblance between them dwindle into 


31 Op. cit., pp. 289-290. 
32 Tbid., p. 291. 
33 Tbid., p. 290. 
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insignificance by the side of the points of difference.* Far from 
being secluded in a special brotherhood and fenced around by a 
high hedge of ceremonial purity, Jesus mingled freely with the 
people, shared in the ordinary affairs of life, and participated in 
joyous festivities and recreations. In contradistinction to the 
ultra-Pharisaic strictness of Sabbath observance on the part of the 
Essenes, Jesus scandalized some of his contemporaries by his 
conduct on the day of rest.*> He showed great laxity toward cere- 
monial lustrations, which constituted an essential more distinctive 
of Essenism than of Pharisaism.** The fear of pollution kept the 
Essenes more than the Pharisees from contact not only with 
foreigners but also with fellow Essenes of inferior grades. Jesus, 
on the other hand, consorted freely with publicans and sinners, 
both male and female.*? With the exception of celibacy, Jesus was 
free from ascetic habits. Therein he differed not only from the 
Essenes and some Pharisees but also from John. His eating and 
drinking drew the denunciation of his opponents as being “a 
glutton and a winebibber.”?® One of his first miracles consisted in 


turning water into wine at a wedding feast; and his last act was 
the observance of the Seder, drinking wine and partaking of the 
Paschal lamb. Unlike the Essenes who regarded oil as polluting, 
Jesus rather welcomed its use.3® Possibly the emphasis on some 
of these things in the Gospels is intended to show his dissent from 


34 The supposed resemblances on further examination appear to come 
from the common stock of Jewish religious idealism rather than from 
direct affiliation. We refer to the elements of simplicity and brotherly 
love, to the prohibition of many oaths and to the respect paid to poverty. 
These elements appear among the Hasidim Harishonim, from whom both the 
Essenes and Jesus derived them. Similarly their claim to the possession 
of the Ruah Hakkodesh was common to the Hasidim and even some Pharisees 
and was by no means limited to the Essenes. See below. 

35 Matt. 12, 1-12; Mark. 2 23—36; Luke 61-12; 141-6; also 13 10-17; 
John 5 10-18; cf. 7 22, 23; 914, 16. 

36 Matt. 15 1-20; Mark. 71-23; Luke 11 38-41. 

37 Matt. 9 10ff., 1119; Mark. 2 15ff.; Luke 530ff.; 7 37ff.; 152; 19 7. 

38 Matt. 1119; Luke 7 34. 

389 Matt. 617; Luke 7 46. 
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these ascetics. With regard to the sacrificial cult, too, Jesus shared 
none of the Essenic scruples. He accepted it as part of the religious 
order, shared in it personally and counselled others to do likewise.*° 
The whole time of his stay in Jerusalem was spent within the pre- 
cincts of the Temple. Though repeating the prophetic teaching 
(which we also find in the mouth of Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai) 
that mercy is better than sacrifice, he also declares thatthe Temple 
and altar consecrated the gifts.“ “Throughout the Gospels,” 
observes Lightfoot, “there is not one word which can be construed 
as condemning the sacrificial system or as implying a desire for 
its cessation until everything is fulfilled.”“* Doctrinally, too, Jesus 
was at variance with the Essenes. He rather followed the Pharisees 
in the belief of bodily resurrection than the Essenes in their doctrine 
of the spiritual immortality of the soul.* . 


Ill. THE PHARISEES AND THE ‘AMME HA-ARETZ 


To the moderate Pharisaic center, too, Jesus stands in sharpest 
antagonism. The exact nature of this antagonism is not easy to 


discern through the fog of bitter hostility which fills the Gospels 
toward the Pharisees, who proved to be the strongest opponents 
of the claims of the early Church. Luke retains traditions of friendly 
relations between Jesus and the Pharisees. He dines at Pharisaic 
homes and is warned by Pharisees when Herod.intends to slay 
him.** Generally the Synoptists present him waging a harsh polem- 


40 Matt. 84; cf. Matt. 5 23-24; Mk. 144; 1415-18; Luke 514. 

41 Mark. 1111, 15ff., 27; 1235; 131ff.; 1449 and parallels. According 
to Peter, he was accustomed to pay the Temple tax, Matt. 17 24ff. 

42 Matt. 913; 127. See Abbot R. Nathan (Ed. Schechter) I: 4, p. 21. 

43 Matt. 23 16ff.; cf. 5 23-24. 

“4 Colossians, p. 413. See the entire analysis of the relations of Jesus 
to the Essenes, ibid. 

45 Mark. 12 18ff. and parallels. He not only followed the Pharisees in 
this doctrine but also their form of exegesis. Cf. Sanhedrin 90b. OH 
8O8 OND 8D ODD wD PIR AR ond And ons ‘nS NX “MD'pT 

“MINA yO ONMoT mynnd yRID .om> 

46 Luke 7 36; 1137; 141 and 1321. 
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ic against them, which, if not apocryphal, violated the principle 
of love which he taught his disciples to apply even to enemies.*? 
Instead of praying for them, he generally excoriated them as 
vipers and sons of Hell. Montefiore remarks: “For them he is 
never recorded to have uttered any prayer. The famous passage 
in Luke (23 34) is of doubtful authenticity and probably refers to 
the Roman soldiers.’”4* His hostility toward them, reaching its 
climax in Matthew 23, can be understood only as the outgrowth 
of clashing views on matters that lay at the center of his being. 

Their refusal to heed his Messianic claim must have been the 
chief source of friction between them. Tested by their beliefs 
regarding the Messiah, Jesus failed to qualify. Mark 1235—37 
presents Jesus endeavoring to demonstrate that the Messiah need 
not be of the house of David. The authenticity of this argument 
is established by its appearance in Matthew and in Luke, despite 
their incorporation of genealogies showing the Davidic descent of 
Jesus.*® 

In addition, they clashed in their respective attitudes towards 
the Law. We indeed find numerous points cf agreement between 
them. They were of one mind in considering the Unity of God, the 
love of Him and the love of one’s fellowman as the essence of the To- 
rah.5¢ They also agreed on the Divine origin and authority of the 
written Torah, on Retribution and on the Resurrection. And, as 
we have noticed, he accepted the sanctity of the Temple and the 
Temple worship. He even followed some of the older provisions 
of the Oral Law, such as grace at meals,*! blessings over wine,™ 
and the recitation of the Hallel at the Seder. The prayer which 


47 Matt. 5 44. 48 Op. cit., II: 81. 

49 Matt. 22 41-46; Luke 20 41-44. Psalm 1101 was interpreted in a Mes- 
sianic sense in Midrash Tehillim; see ed. Buber, Ps. 18 29. 

50 Mark. 12 28-34. The union of Deut. 65 and Lev. 19 18 first appears 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a work produced during the 
reign of John Hyrcanus (c. 109-106), and interpolated by an editor (c. 
70-40 C. E.). E. g. Test. Issachar 52; 76; Dan. 53. 

51 Mark. 6 41; 86; 14 22. 

52 Mark. 14 23. 

53 Mark. 14 26, probably Pss. 113-118. 
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he is said to have taught his disciples bears close resemblance to 
the prayers current in Pharisaic circles. That he followed or 
approved the content of the then current daily ritual appears 
likely in view of his recommendation of the observance of the 
Decalogue as a means of entrance into the Kingdom™ and of his 
citation of the Shema in definition of the leading commandment.® 
From Talmudic sources we know that the Decalogue and the 
Shema constituted the central feature of the daily service at the 
Temple.* While these passages were taken from Scripture, their 
arrangement in the liturgy was the work of the Scribes (Soferic). 

In his teaching too Jesus did not wholly escape Pharisaic 
methods. Like the Haggadists among the Rabbis, he takes his 
lead from the text of Scripture, and pursues the general Midrashic 
style in developing his ideas. He spices his teachings with pointed 
proverbs and enforces them with poetic parables. As a Haggadist 
he naturally discards the prophetic “Thus saith the Lord” for 
“T say unto you.” No self-centeredness or undue individualism 
need have entered into his frequent use of the first person in his 
preaching. He but followed the form so abundantly illustrated in 
the Midrashim and in the Talmud. As a Haggadist, too, he was 
listened to with joy. The Haggadists were great favorites with the 
people. Whereas the Halachists, like technical jurists and even 
theologians of today, were followed by the select few, the Haggadists 
spoke to eager crowds. Instead of dealing with the niceties of the 
Law, they generally appealed to the heart. They spoke of God, 
of faith, of prayer, of hope and of the mysterious future. They 
encouraged the people and consoled them. The Haggadic utter- 
ances appear in the pages of the Talmud like oases to the weary 
traveler. 

Whatever difference may be noted in the content of the teachings 
of Jesus and of the rabbinic preachers, their form is strikingly akin. 
Thus his monitions concerning anger, lust, divorce and false swear- 


54 Mark. 1017ff.; Matt. 19 16ff.; Luke 18 1sff. 

55 Mark. 12 28ff.; Matt. 22 37ff.; Luke 10 25ff. 

56 Tamid V: 1; Berachot 12a; Jer. Ber. I: 5 (8). See Rall and Cohon, 
Christianity and Judaism, Compare Notes, Part II, p. 55. 
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ing take the form of a rabbinic Midrash on part of the Decalogue.5? 
The failure to recognize the rabbinic form in which some of the 
sayings of Jesus are cast, has led to much misunderstanding with 
regard to the teaching of the Torah concerning hatred of the 
enemy. Modern exegetes could save themselves a good deal of 
hair-splitting, if, following the late Dr. Schechter’s suggestion, 
they would view Matthew 5 43 in the light of rabbinic models. 
Its correct meaning would then be: “You have heard the saying: 
‘You must love your neighbor.’ (From this are you to infer that 
you may) hate your enemy? I, therefore, declare unto you: love 
your enemies.’’>® 

In Halachic matters, too, Jesus shows the influence of Pharisaic 
modes of interpretation. His construction of Deut. 2319, as 
recorded in the Talmud, met with the approval of Rabbi Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus.5® The Gospel records of his teachings similarly 
exhibit ““Pharisaic leaven.” As a loyal Jew, he announces that he 
came not to destroy the Law but to fulfill it.°° He knows of lighter 
and of weightier matters in the Law. However, while stressing 
“the weightier matters’, he does not propose the disregard of the 
lighter. “These latter you ought to have practiced without omit- 
ting the former.”®! Like the Pharisees, he seeks to establish “a 
hedge for the Torah.” Where he calls for a departure from the 
Pharisaic conception of a particular Halacha, he bases himself 
on a scriptural verse, on some analogy or principle laid down in 
another law or practice, in a manner reminiscent of some of the 
exegetical rules of Hillel. For instance he permits anointing 
the head and washing the face when fasting, a practice forbidden 


57 Matt. 5 21-37. Cf. Yalkut Shimoni on Exodus 20 and Lev. 19, 
or Midrash Haggadol to Exodus (ed. Hoffmann) on Decalogue, command- 
ments 5-10. 

58 Matt. 543. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd Series, p. 117. 

59 Ab. Zara 17a and Tos. Hulin II: 6. 

60 Matt. 517. This declaration has reference to Deut. 131. See also 
Luke 16 17. 

61 Matt. 23 23; Luke 11 42. 

62 See Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, Part II. 
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by the Rabbis on Yom Kippur.® He dissents from John and from 
the Pharisees with regard to extra fasts on the ground that the 
friends of the bridegroom are absolved from fasting. As the Mes- 
sianic King figures in the Midrashic interpretation of Song of Songs 
as bridegroom, both he and his disciples are not obliged to fast. 
Similarly with regard to the Sabbath, Jesus resorts to Pharisaic 
arguments to counteract Pharisaic ruies. He justifies his disciples 
in plucking ears of corn on the Sabbath by an analogy (Gezera 
Shava) from David, who under compulsion ate the shewbread, 
which wes contrary to the Law. Matthew adds another analogy: 
“Have you not read in the Law that the priests in the Temple are 
not guilty when they desecrate the Sabbath?’ and concludes 
(with a Kal Vehomer): “TI tell you, one is here who is greater than 
the Temple ... The Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath.”® 

In the matter of healing on the Sabbath Jesus manifestly departed 
from the severe blue laws as represented in Jubilees, Chapter 50, 
and which correspond to the views of the Shammaites. On the 
other hand, the Hillelites held that where life was in danger, the 


63 Matt. 616-18 and Yoma VIII: 1. Mark. 929 shows that Jesus did 
lay weight on fasting. 

64 Mark. 2 isff.; Matt. 9 14ff.; Luke 5 33ff. Rabbinic law exempts the 
friends of the groom from reading the Shema and from prayer during the 
seven days of the marriage feast, Tos. Ber. II: 9; Ber. lla, 16a. 

65 Matt. 12 1-8, cf. Sabbath XII: 2. Dr. Kohler suggests that the incident 
referred to here was preserved most correctly in Luke. “It was not on the 
Sabbath, but on the first day of the Second Passover week (called devrepomparn 
from the Biblical expression ‘the morrow of the Sabbath.’ Levit. 23 11-14), 
when no new corn was allowed to be eaten before some had been offered on 
the altar, that the disciples of Jesus passed through the field and plucked 
the new corn, called “hadash” in rabbinical Literature. In defending their 
action Jesus correctly referred to David, who ate of the holy bread because 
he was hungry (1 Sam. 21 5-7)—an argument which would not at all apply 
to the Sabbath.” (Article “Jesus in Theol.,” J.£. VII, 108). See also 
Rudolf Leszynsky, Die Sadduzder, 292, n. 1; Strack-Billerbeck, Kommen- 
tar zum N. T. II, p. 158. The question at issue in this incident may also 
be whether or not the sheaf to be waved before the Lord may be reaped 
on the Sabbath. If this be the case the teaching of Jesus is in agreement 
with that of the Rabbis. See Menahot 72a. Naw AMT Mow VSP) 


7 
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Sabbath laws must be set aside. They, too, believed that the 
Sabbath is handed over to man, not man to the Sabbath.®* Where 
life is not at stake the only objection to healing on Sabbath is the 
preparation of the medicine.*’ In the case of Jesus no such pre- 
paration was necessary. It is interesting to note the Pharisaic 
character of the justification which Jesus offers for his conduct. 
He argues: “Is it right to help or to hurt on the Sabbath, to save 
life or to kill ?”’68 

On the other hand with regard to divorce Jesus is stricter than 
the Hillelites, who took a rather liberal stand in the matter. 
Mark 10 2—12 (= Luke 16 is) presents him as even going beyond 
the Shammaites in denying the validity of divorce under any 
circumstance. Basing himself midrashically on Gen. 12s and 
2 24 he keeps to the ideal of Malachi 2 11—16 that God hates div- 
orce (“I hate putting away’). The compromise view of Matthew 
19 1—12 and 5 32 corresponds to the position of the Shammaites, 
viz. that a man may divorce his wife only in case of adultery.®® 

These agreements with the Pharisees notwithstanding, Jesus 
stands out as their uncompromising opponent. The guiding prin- 
ciple in his radical disagreement with the Pharisees may be noted 
in Mark 7 1—23 and Matthew 15 1—20.7° Asked, “Why do not your 
disciples follow the tradition of the elders ?”’ Jesus retorts with the 
repudiation of the principle underlying the tradition. The whole 
body of ceremonial law as extended by the Pharisees possesses 
no validity. He brands the Pharisees as rendering God lip service 


6 Mekhilta Ki Tissa DIV TMT WHI MPS and *8) MNOS Naw nod 
naw> osioD ONS Yoma 84b mM IM MIM Naws was MPD PNpaS 
PT map myn died poy per saw Tos. Sabb. XVI: 9-14. John 
7 22-23 preserves an authentic Halacha. See also Strack-Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar I, pp. 610-630. 

87 Sab. XIV: 2-4, XXII: 6. 

68 Mark. 31-6. Cf. the argument of R. Ishmael in Mekhilia Ki Tissa 
and Yoma 85a. The argument in Matt. 12 11 is likewise in good Rabbinic 
form. 

69 Sifre Dt. 269; Gittin IX: 10. 

70 Mark. 7 15-23 is at variance with the tradition of the early Church 
as reported ‘in Acts 15 27-28 and smacks of Paulinism. Cf. Colossians 2 20-23. 
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rather than the devotion of the heart, and accuses them of dropping 
God’s commands that they might keep the tradition of their own 
invention. While taking over some of their older practices, he 
refuses to bind himself by their innovations.” 

Rabbinic sources show that this “tradition of the Elders” was 
in reality a new institution in the days of Jesus. We are expressly 
informed that the rule of handwashing before meals was established 
by Shammai and Hillel.*? Rabbi Simeon ben Elazar observes 
“How vastly has Tahara (ceremonial purity) increased, for it was 
but little in aforetime and has now waxed abundant.”” 

It was extended from the practice of the priests (Ex. 30 17—21) 
to that of the laity. Rabban Gamaliel I justified it on the ground 
that ‘“‘not to the priests alone was the law of holiness entrusted at 
Sinai but unto all Israel.””* The ceremony was indeed mechanical,” 
but like baptism or ablution in general was considered as a means 
of sanctification. This was in line with the general tendency of 
the Pharisees to assume voluntarily greater rigorism than the 


7 T. Herford writes: “If he really gave the practice of corban as an 
example, and if this be not due to later manipulation of the Gospel material, 
then the inference is legitimate that Jesus had no close acquaintance with 
the tradition which he denounced. The tradition of the Elders is of course 
the Halachah. The alleged practice of evading the fifth commandment 
is nowhere known in the recorded Halachah (see especially M. Nedarim 
IX: 1 and the commentaries on the passage), and is, besides, entirely at 
variance with the Pharisaic practice of laying the greatest stress upon 
honour to parents. If Jesus had any inside knowledge of Pharisaism on 
its Halachic side he would never have given an example so entirely beside 
the mark.” (The Pharisees, pp. 205-06). If the examples of his acquaint- 
ance with Pharisaic exegesis which we cited above be correct, Herford’s 
apprehension that this passage has been corrupted amounts to a certainty. 

7 Sabb. 14b. The view is also expressed that this institution goes back 
to Solomon. 

73 Jer. Sab. I: 4. 

74 Jalkut Shimeoni Ki Tissa 386. Citing Tana Debe Elijahu. Though 
appearing in a later Midrash, the tradition is old. See Tosefta Hagiga III: 1. 
In Hulin 106a handwashing is derived from Lev. 1511. . 

% Tos. Terumot I, :TIVNO MIMS PS AHVW. For the moral aspect 
of Tahara see Midr. Hagadol to Exodus, ed. Hoffmann, pp. 208-09. 
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Torah requires. They are characterized in the Mishnah as SW 
posy dy sword’? and “Yann mytw Nos JD mD>TAw "BD ND 
wsy 577. Of the House of Hillel it was said that its members 
subjected themselves to extreme rigorism while permitting 
others to follow a more lenient course.7* This type of piety, 
while expressing itself in every phase of religious life, was 
specially stressed in Sabbath observance, lustrations and ablu- 
tions and scrupulous regard for tithing—terumot and ma’asrot.?® 
It was fostered in the Pharisaic associations (Haburot) as a 
superior form of righteousness. Admission to these associations 
was open to any trustworthy person who in the presence of 
three associates (Haberim) pledged himself to observe the Phari- 
saic requirements. °° 

While the Pharisees, as Josephus testifies, won the confidence 
of the people by their austere teachings and piety,*! there were 
many who refused to submit to their restrictions. All such were 
designated as ‘Amme Ha-Aretz. They did not constitute any parti- 
cular stratum in the social order. To speak of them as “men of 
the soil,” “farm-owning” or “farm-laboring type,” the “<ill-bred,” 
the “common herd,” or the ‘‘uncultured folk” is to grasp at the 
etymology of the term and to miss its inner meaning.** The use 
of ‘am ha-aretz as synonymous with bor is due to the sense which the 
term acquired in later centuries, when Pharisaism converted itself 
into the religion of all strata of Jewry and when the name ‘am ha- 
aretz, as expressive of a difference from the haber, assumed the 
meaning of ignoramus. Rabbinical literature still retains the differ- 


76 Rrubim IV: 1. 

77 B. Mez. V: 5. 

78 Bea Il: 6 YW Pak mad mwys mo [ox"na yd) 1 ox 
Saw 595 porpnr josy Sy yoann. See also duyot III: 10. 

79 Since the reforms of John Hyrcanus special care was taken in the 
discharge of these duties. See Sota 48a. We hear of the excommunication 
of Rabbi Eliezer b. Hanoch for the conscious disregard of the rule of hand- 
washing before meals. Ber. 19a. 

80 Bechorot 30b. 

81 Ant. XVIII, I: 3-4; also XIII, X: 6. 

82 Cf. I. Abrahams in C. G. Montefiore’s Syn. Gospels II, pp. 647-669. 
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ence between ‘am ha-aretz and bor.®* Neither does the evidence 
at our disposal justify us in considering them as the poor and dis- 
possessed. Among them we find the entire body of publicans™ 
and other men of influence. They probably included the whole 
Sadducean aristocracy. We hear expressly of priests and even of 
high-priests who were classed as ‘amme ha-aretz.** Pharisees who 
lapsed from their discipline ipso facto became ‘amme ha-aretz.®? 

Most of the definitions of the ‘am ha-aretz, which come to us 
from second century rabbis, are probably not radically different 
from those of the first century.** Rabbi Elazar holds him to be an 
‘am ha-aretz who studied Scripture and even Mishna but did not 
receive personal instruction from an accredited scholar. Rabbi 
Meir classes a man as an ‘am ha-aretz if he does not recite the Shema 
together with its benedictions.*® Those who do not put on phyl- 


8 Abot II: 5. TOM pus BY nor RDM SY ND TR. That these 
are not synonymous is shown by the following statement in Bamidbar Rabba 
IT: 1 OWS OF WN PAST HY OID WN MN 33 OTS Sew 
ef. also Tos. Berachot VII: 16 3 ‘wy Ndw TD. For the discuss- 
ion of the difference between the two see Sota 22a. 

84 See Bechorot 31a IVINS Wis PMT WI3 MwyI WN. Tos. Demai 
II: 5; see also Nedar. 27b-28a. 

85 Tos. Aboda Zara III: 3; Tos. Demai III: 2. Moore correctly observes 
that “the notion that sometimes crops up in the books, that the ‘Amme 
Ha-Aretz’ were the humble pious in the land, in contrast to the arrogant 
scholars and the self-righteous Pharisees, a class corresponding to the 
‘anavim’ of the Psalms, is without any better support than the imagination 
of the authors who entertain it. That among those upon whom the Rabbis 
and the Pharisees so liberally bestowed the name ‘am ha-aretz there were 
many godly men and women is unquestionable, but that the genuine religion 
of the Jews is to be looked for in this class is an aitogether different matter.” 
Lake-Jackson, Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 445. 

86 Demai III: 4; also Abot R. Nathan (ed. Schechter) I, XII. 

87 Demai II: 8. 

88 For a detailed study of the subject see A. Biichler, Der Galildische 
Am-Ha’ Ares des Zweiten Jahrhunderts. See also Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., 
II: 494-519. 

89 Berachot 47b ascribes the saying to Rabbi Eliezer and omits the 
word D733. This omission obscures the significance of the passage. 
From Menahot 99b we learn that the ‘amme ha-aretz were opposed to the 
addition of the benedictions to the Shema. 
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acteries (tefilin) are placed in the same category. Ben ‘Azzai 
considers those who have no tassels (zizit) in their garments as 
‘amme ha-aretz.9° Rabbi Jonathan includes among them those 
who do not bring up their children for the study of Torah.™ 
Failure to observe the Pharisaic rule of washing the hands before 
meals and carelessness or conscious disregard of the rules concerning 
priestly dues (Terumot) and tithes for the Levites (maasrot) ren- 
dered one an ‘am ha-aretz. 

It is significant that the term ‘am ha-aretz designates men who 
studied Torah and even Mishnah, but who were not personally 
instructed by an accredited master.®? We even hear of ‘amme 
ha-aretz who possessed sufficient knowledge to act as teachers to 
the sons of Pharisees.®* What is most surprising is to discover the 
application of the name ‘am ha-aretz to a hasid. Thus the Talmud 
states “if the ‘am ha-aretz is a hasid do not dwell in his neigh- 
borhood.”™ We are told of a prominent hasid (according to another 
version he was a high-priest) who, while living in accordance with 
the standards of Hasidism, had to be instructed in the true laws 
of ceremonial purity.®* Accordingly Hillel teaches that “the ‘am 
ha-aretz cannot be a hasid,” claiming that true piety can be prac- 
ticed only by the Pharisees. 

We may conclude on the basis of these facts that the barrier 
between the Pharisees and the ‘amme ha-aretz was neither social 
nor cultural, but religious. It consisted in the divergent attitudes 
toward the so-called “tradition of the Elders,” but which were 
in reality Pharisaic innovations. The ‘amme ha-aretz were those 
who rejected the binding character of these regulations. The barrier 
vanished as soon as the ‘amme ha-aretz subjected themselves to 


90 Jesus appears to have worn Zizit. Mark. 6 56; Matt. 9 20; Luke 8 44. 

%1 Sota 22a. In the parallel passage Ber. 47b differences occur in the 
names of the rabbis. 

® See also Demai II: 11 $ap> Jug non Tadn was jy Sapd wan 
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% Ab. R. N. 1, XII and II, XXIV. 

% Aboth II: 6; Ab. R.N. II: 33 presents this saying in the name of Rabbi 
Akiba with the important addition (WIND) TOM ~uNT oY dy. 
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the rules of the Pharisees. “An ‘am ha-aretz who seeks to become a 
haber, if he previously followed the rules of haberut in private, is 
accepted immediately. Otherwise he has to be instructed first. 
Rabbi Simon says that he is accepted and taught afterwards. First 
he is admitted to Kenafayim-hand washing and subsequently to 
general ceremonial purity—taharot.” 9? 

Som. of the ‘amme ha-aretz were militant in their opposition 
to the Pharisees. A disciple of Shammai complained that “when 
you declare a utensil of an ‘am ha-aretz impure, he not only dis- 
regards the ruling but turns around and says that his is pure but 
yours is impure.”’°* The ‘amme ha-aretz seem to have had their 
own Synagogues, where, we may conjecture, the Pharisaic innov- 
ations were not heeded. R. Dosa B. Horkinas (c. 10—90 C. E.) 
considered the assemblages at such synagogues most detrimental.®® 
Their synagogues were mere social centers, devoid of sacredness.1°° 
Rabbi Akiba testified that in the days when he was an ‘am ha- 
aretz he was ready to bite and crush the rabbis. And another 
statement reads: ‘Great is the hatred of the ‘amme ha-aretz for 
the rabbis, far greater than the hatred of the heathen for Israel; 
and their wives hate even more.” The ‘amme ha-aretz tested the 
patience of the rabbis beyond endurance, and drew vehement 
denunciations.‘ However, the Pharisees did not give up hope 
of winning over all fellow-Jews to their viewpoint.' In Aboth 
of R. Nathan we read: “Say not love the scholars and hate the 
‘amme ha-aretz, but love them all.’ ‘Whoever brings a single 
creature under the wings of the Schechina is as if he had created 
it.” Teaching the ‘amme ha-aretz was, therefore, the ambition 


87 Tos. Demai IT: 9. 

%8 Hagiga 22b. 

%° Aboth III: 10. A. H. Silver suggests that the synagogues of the 
Judeo-Christians are meant. See “The ‘Am Ha-Aretz in Soferic and Tanaitic 
Times,” in Hebrew Union College Monthly, Vol. I (1914-15), No. 5. 
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of the Pharisees. ‘He who teaches bis friend’s son Torah will 
merit to sit in the Academy on High; and he who teaches the son 
of an ‘am ha-aretz Torah, even if God had issued a decree against 
him, He will annul it.”2 Hence Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel 
tules that “laws pertaining to holy things (Kodesh), priestly dues 
(terumot) and tithes (ma‘asrot) are fundamentals of the Torah 
(gufe torah), and are delivered to the ‘amme ha-aretz.”’2% 


IV. JESUS AS AN ‘AM HA-ARETZ HASID 


The testimony of the Synoptic Gospels makes Jesus an ‘Am 
Ha-Aretz Hasid. As an ‘am ha-aretz, he refused to subject himself 
to Pharisaic innovations. He deliberately broke the rules of washing 
his hands before meals, he partook of the food of ‘amme ha-aretz 
without fear that it was not properly tithed, and he mingled with 
all classes of people without regard to ceremonial defilement.1°? 
Inasmuch as the term ‘am ha-aretz covers all non-Pharisees, 
including the priestly class of Sadducees, Leszynsky is justified in 
pointing to a certain kinship which existed between Jesus and the 
Sadducees.!°® It consisted in their common ‘am ha-aretz opposition 
to the “tradition of the Elders.” Beyond that their agreement 
ceased. His construction of the Lex Talionis radically departed 
from their literal interpretation of that law.1°® The Gospels refer 
to the resurrection as the chief point of doctrinal difference between 
them."° The crucial element of friction consisted in his Messianic 
consciousness. Socio-political, no less than religious considerations, 
rendered the Sadducees impervious to his appeal. As Messianic 
claimant he threatened their regime, endangered the public peace 
and portended eventual war with Rome. While as Jews they 
shared the Messianic hope, they saw no more reason than 


105 B, Mez. 85a. See also Abot R. Nathan I: III. 

106 Sabbath 32b. 

107 Mark. 2 13ff.; Matt. 10 10ff. 

108 Die Sadduzier, pp. 281 ff. 

109 Matt. 5 3sff. 

110 Mark. 12 18-27; Matt. 22 23-33; Luke 20 27-38. See note 45. 
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did the Pharisees for identifying the obscure Galilean with the 
Messiah™. 

While he won over a Zealot and possibly a few Pharisees,4? 
he recruited most of his disciples from the inferior ranks of the 
‘amme ha-aretz. John speaks of them as “the mob, ignorant of the 
Law;” and the book of Acts describes them as “uncultured per- 
sons’ —diotai, a term frequent in rabbinical literature for“common 
folk.”43 They followed the religion of their fathers, as a matter of 
course, without practicing the austerities and the rigorism of the 
Pharisees. What distinguished them from the rest of the ‘amme 
ha-aretz was their extraordinary faith in their master. Peter 
recognized his Messianic character and a few others soon came 
to share this conviction.“ In turn he showered his affection upon 
them and considered them nearer to him than his mother and 
brothers.“5 Though some of them were sinners, he ranked them 
above the righteous Pharisees.“ He prayed: “I praise thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, for hiding all this from the wise 
and learned and revealing it to the simple-minded.”™? He spoke 
of them tenderly as “the little ones,”"* and guarded them as a 
shepherd his flock. He taught them: “Beware of the Scribes! 
They like to walk about in long robes, to get salutations in the 
market places, to secure the front seats in the synagogues and the 
best places at banquets: they prey upon the property of widows 
and offer long unreal prayers. All the heavier will their sentence 
be.”419 Matthew adds to this diatribe against the Pharisees: 
“They make up heavy loads and lay them on men’s shoulders but 
they will not stir a finger to remove them. Besides, all they do is 


111 €, G. Montefiore, op. cit., I, p. CX XIII, and Torrey, “Outcroppings 
of Jewish Messianic Hope,” in Studies in Early Christianity, pp. 306-09. 

112 Matt. 13 52. 

13 John 749; Acts 413. 

114 Mark. 8 27-29; Matt. 16 13-20; Luke 918-21. See also Mark. 10 35ff. 

115 Matt. 12 4eff. 

116 Luke 18 9-15; Matt. 1117-19; 21 31-32. 

117 Matt. 1125 and Luke 10 21. 

118 Mark. 9 42; Matt. 1042; 186, 10, 14; 2116; Luke 172; 21 16. 

119 Mark. 12 38-40; Luke 20 45-47. 
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done to catch the notice of men; they make their phylacteries 
broad, they wear large tassels, they are fond of the best places at 
banquets and the front seats in the synagogues; they like to be 
saluted in the market places and to be called ‘rabbi’ by men.’’!2° 
Whatever may be said about the genuineness of the remainder of 
the chapter these words ring true to the general character of Jesus 
as an ‘Am Ha-aretz. 

It is sometimes maintained that Jesus sought to break down the 
barrier that separated the Pharisees from the ‘amme ha-aretz. 
It is more in accord with the evidence that he sought to overthrow 
the whole system of religion for which Pharisaism stood. The 
righteousness which he preached was supposed to have been of a 
higher type than that of the Pharisees. In his interpretations of 
the Torah, he stressed the spiritual essence underlying the ritual 
commands, which, according to the Gospels, the authoritative 
interpreters of the Torah had failed to do. While they clung to 
the externals of the Law, he chose to fathom its inner depths. 
In reality he was not as far removed from at least some of his 
opponents in his emphasis on inwardness as he and his disciples 
may have supposed. 

The fine traits of spirituality which he exhibits are character- 
istic of the men who during Maccabean times emerge as the 
Kehal Hasidim, defending with their lives their ancient traditions 
and piety, and returning to their peaceful life as soon as the danger 
that threatened their faith was over. They continue to figure no 
longer as a Kahal but as individuals until the time of the Bar 
Cochba revolt, when the term hasid began to be used extensively 
by the rabbis for any “law abiding man who conscientiously 
practices the moral duties,”’!21 

As their name indicates they conducted themselves in accord- 
ance with the principle of Hesed, mercy. Dr. Adolph Biichler 
writes: “The records inform us of their love of God as the guiding 
principle of their actions, their humility, their active love and 
kindness to their neighbors as the determining features of their 


120 Matt. 23 4ff., cf. vss. 2-3. See also Luke 11 30ff. 
121 A, Biichler, Some Types of Jewish Palestinian Piety, p. 41. 
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character, their attachment to God and their close relation with 
Him expressed in their general piety, their devout prayer, their 
humble interpretation of their illness as a cleansing of sin, their 
over-great fear of unknown transgression, and the frequent atone- 
ment for such by sacrifices.”!22 Dr. Biichler points to a ten- 
dency among the Hasidim to minimize sacrifice, expressed in the 
Proverb 16¢: “By mercy and truth (true loving kindness MONI TONS) 
iniquity is expiated (atoned for. 1)5*), and by the fear of the Lord 
men depart from evil.” 

Though the Hasidim had much in common with the Essenes, we 
cannot find sufficient warrant for identifying the two. While 
some of them abstained from marriage we hear of others who led 
a normal family life, in homes of their own, and pursued various 
occupations. As pictured in the book of Daniel, in parts of Enoch, 
in the Psalms of Solomon and in the Talmudic sources, their piety 
was believed to endow them with the gift of prophecy. Rabbi 
Pinhas b. Yair, a hasid of the 2nd century, presents the following 
steps of hasidic piety: “Care (FN) leads to cleanness (ANP3), 
cleanness to purity (771), purity to [separateness (MW™"5) 
and separateness to] holiness; holiness to humility; humility to 
fear of sin; fear of sin to piety (MYTOM); and piety to the Holy 
Spirit.”123 The gift of prophecy expressed itself in the ecstatic 
visions familiar to us in Daniel, Enoch and other apocalyptic 
writings, in mystic speculations about angels, Heaven and Hell, 
the Judgment, the Kingdom of God, the advent of the Messiah, 
the Resurrection and Olam Habba. 


122 Jbid., p. 192. 

123 Abod. Zara 20b .AYPS “9 ANID ANT WIS VS’ JD OMI 37 
wy map AWN sawp “TN AAD MAD umm etd me2D Arps 
yon .nrton “> AS'3D NON AST ken masy etd ANAND My .m3p 
mn .onen nnn eed mesa wpm nn wpm mm wd asap 
ot ads o> mon on. Jer. Shek. ILI, 3; Jer. Sab. 1: 3; Cant. 
R.L. 1-9; Mid. Prov. 15, 32, 41a. Sota TX end, where the editions include 
also: Twp “TS ANID Mw MD hd NID TTD}. The version 
in Yalkut Shimoni to Deut 2310 adds: NYY ,NYYTM >] mA ATM 
nun t*d mND0, For a discussion of this passage see Biichler, op. cit. pp.42 ff. 
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The Hasidim were distinguished by their high moral attainments, 
by their love of their fellowmen, and by their gentleness and pa- 
tience. Not to reward evil with evil was one of their tenets. Both 
God and man they sought to serve with joy. They engaged in 
works of charity and of healing. Some of them gained fame as 
miracle workers. Various striking legends are current about Onias 
or Honi the Circle Drawer, his grandsons Abba Hilkiah and Hanan, 
and about R. Hanina ben Dosa and R. Pinhas b. Yair. People of 
all classes turned to them for aid. Even men like Rabban Johanan 
b. Zakkai and Rabban Gamaliel asked for their prayers. They 
were particularly sought in times of public distress. It is reported 
of Hanan, the grandson of Onias, that when rain was needed, the 
rabbis would send school children to him, who would pull him by 
the coat tails, calling: “Abba give us rain.” Whereupon the saint 
prayed: “Lord of the world, for the sake of these little ones who 
cannot distinguish between the Abba (Father) who giveth rain and 
the abba (father) who can only ask without being able to produce 
rain, answer Thou my prayer.”!4 

While some Hasidim, like Hillel, Hanina b. Dosa, R. Yeshobeb, 
Ben ‘Azzai, etc. were Pharisees (YD T°OM), others, as we 
noted above, were not. Neither Onias nor his grandsons seem to 
have belonged to the Pharisaic ranks.1”° 

His emphasis on faith, prayer and forgiveness, on love even for 
the enemy, and on returning good for evil, places Jesus in the 
company of the Hasidim who stood outside of Pharisaism. Like 
them he went in his Haggadic preaching beyond the letter of the 
Law to its innermost spirit. Like them too he claimed the possession 
of the Holy Spirit and manifested it in his ministry of healing and 
of prayer. 


124 Ta’an, 23b. Cf. Mark. 1018 “Why call me good?” 

125 Onias is referred to as mbyp ‘D>> Nyt DI and was threatened by 
Simeon b. Shetah, the Pharisaic leader, with excommunication, Ber. 19a; 
Ta‘an. 19a. Josephus refers to this saintly soul in his Antiquities XIV, II, 1. 
He died the death of a martyr for refusing to pray against the Sadducees. 
Abba Hilkiah, too, seems to have stood at a distance from the Pharisees. 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS’ ETHICAL TEACHING 


E. F. SCOTT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


t has always been known that the teaching of Jesus had many 

points of contact with contemporary Judaism, but the full signi- 
ficance of this agreement was never suspected until recent years. 
We are now aware that those mysterious forecasts of the future 
which were formerly ascribed to Jesus’ supernatural knowledge 
had their origin in Jewish apocalyptic. The Rabbinical literature 
has been carefully examined, and has yielded a great mass of 
parallels to the Gospel sayings. In view ofthe evidence now collected 
in such monumental works as Moore’s Judaism and the Com- 
mentary of Strack and Billerbeck the whole question of the original- 
ity of Jesus has been forced on us in an acute form. There seems 
to be good ground for the emphatic statement of Klausner: 
“Throughout the Gospels there is not one item of ethical teaching 
which cannot be parallelled either in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, or the Talmudic and Midrashic literature of the period 
near to Jesus.” 

A statement of this kind needs to be qualified by the reflection 
that the Jewish parallels are mostly of uncertain date. We must 
think twice before assuming that Jesus borrowed from teachers 
who lived some centuries after his time. But not a few of the 
crucial analogies can be confidently traced back at least to the 
Gospel period, and when we bear in mind the conservatism of 
Jewish tradition it is more than likely that the later maxims were 
based on earlier ones. Judaism, we may be practically certain, 
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did not borrow from Christianity, and when a Jewish saying, 
whatever may be its date, is closely similar to one in the Gospels, 
the presumption is that something like it was known to Jesus. 

A more serious reservation must be made to Klausner’s state- 
ment. Far the greater number of parallels are superficial, affecting 
the forms of thought more than the thought itself. Teachers who 
belong to a given age and culture are bound, however they differ 
from each other, to use the same terms of expression, the same 
general ideas. It may be granted that Jesus, like the Rabbis, 
taught in Parables, and drew the imagery for them from the usual 
sources. His sayings are cast in the approved mould, and deal with 
topics often discussed in the synagogue. These resemblances can 
be so piled up as to make a convincing case for dependence, but 
they prove little more than that Jesus lived in Palestine in the 
first century. It would be possible to do for Hamlet, on an even 
larger scale, what Strack and Billerbeck have done for the Gospel 
of Matthew. The construction of the play, the scenes in detail, 
every line and phrase, could be illustrated from other writings of 
the time. It would seem to be demonstrated that Shakespeare had 
done nothing but select and compile. But we all would recognise 
that the diligence of the commentator had been wasted. Shake- 
speare, to be sure, wrote like an Elizabethan Englishman, because 
he happened to be one, but his great tragedy cannot be explained 
as a product of his age. It is more truly akin to the Agamemnon 
and the Faust than to any contemporary work. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more futile than to call in question 
the originality of Jesus. That he contributed something new is 
no illusion, due to our ignorance of his sources, but is the most 
patent fact of history. A movement which changed the whole 
direction of the world’s life was manifestly new. It sprang out 
of Judaism, but its difference is at once apparent from two in- 
dubitable facts. On the one hand, the Jewish leaders were from 
the first opposed to Jesus. Their hostility was due to no passing 
misunderstanding, for it continued and grew ever more bitter 
after his death. Judaism was the most tolerant of all religions, 
and entertained a wide variety of sects within its borders. But 
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the teaching of Jesus was always felt to be subversive. The claim 
that it only continued the traditions of Judaism was never put 
forward till our own time. Again, Judaism has followed its own 
path of development, quite regardless of the work of Jesus. It 
is argued by those who would derive his whole message from 
Jewish sources that at most he only carried the old religion to 
its logical issue. The expansion of the national cult into a uni- 
versal one was bound to come, and it was only a matter of accident 
that the final step was taken by Jesus. But such a position 
cannot be maintained, in face of the historical facts. It was not 
Jesus but the Pharisees who represented the true line of Jewish 
development. The type of religion which they brought to per- 
fection was that to which Judaism had always been moving and 
in which it finally came to rest. The work of Jesus was not the 
natural outcome of Judaism but a new departure. 

That Jesus was original cannot be doubted, but what was the 
nature of his originality? This is the real question, which the 
modern enquiry has placed in a clearer light and enabled us, in 
some measure, to answer. There is a grave confusion in most 
people’s minds as to what constitutes originality in the sphere 
of morals and religion. More especially in our own time we have 
been dazzled by the triumphs of scientific discovery, and assume, 
more or less consciously, that all original thinking must conform 
to this type. Newton, Darwin, Pasteur were obviously original. 
They definitely enlarged our field of knowledge; they brought to 
light principles of nature which no one had guessed before. So 
we take for granted that if Jesus was original he also must have 
contributed certain ideas which were specifically new. For an 
ethical teacher, however, this was impossible. From the beginning 
men had been concerned with the great moral questions. The true 
answers had been forced on them by all the experiences of life 
and by the very conditions of man’s being. Their judgments had 
indeed been warped by custom and tradition and strange beliefs, 
but there has been no religion outside of mere savagery in which 
the principles of right living were not in some degree recognised. 
In Judaism they had been discerned with marvellous insight by 
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a long succession of great thinkers, and a noble and comprehensive 
moral code had been built up, on the basis of the ten command- 
ments. Jesus therefore had all his materials ready to his hand. 
It is the very proof of his originality that he was content to work 
with them as they were. The temptation of inferior moralists, as 
of second-rate poets and artists, is to despise what lies before them 
and strain after novelty and paradox. These cheap substitutes 
for originality are painfully familiar to us in our own day. Jesus 
did not resort to them. He perceived that everything was given 
in those truths which men knew already. Over all his teaching 
might be written the great text, “Say not, who will ascend into 
heaven? who will go down into the deeps? for the word is very 
near thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth.” So he took over the 
traditional ethic, and yet in doing so transformed it into something 
new. (1) In the first place he selected from the huge amorphous 
mass of the teaching those elements which he deemed vital. The 
Law as understood by the Pharisees was cleared of all irrelevant 
side-issues and reduced to its few controlling principles. (2) Again, 
while adopting the current maxims, sometimes in identical words, 
he gave them a different emphasis. He threw the weight on in- 
ward motive instead of outward prescription. He changed the 
order of the moral demands, assigning the highest place to some 
which had hitherto been neglected. (3) Once more, not only did 
he single out the cardinal principles but he grasped them in their 
ultimate bearings. Obedience to God became for him fellowship 
with God, inward harmony of our own will with the divine will. 
He took up the old command to love one’s neighbour, and showed 
that it implied love to all men, exercised without reserve. So in 
all his teaching he aims at the fulfilment, the larger, deeper inter- 
pretation of what was given in the Law. 

In these ways, then, Jesus changed the character of the tradi- 
tional ethic, and the result is sometimes described as a revision 
or adaptation. His message, we are told, was in no sense a new 
gospel, but only a re-statement of the Rabbinical teaching. This, 
however, is to mistake the whole purpose of his work. He was 
not concerned with Jewish morality but with morality itself. No 
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doubt he availed himself of the Rabbinical system,—the only one 
known to him,—and his teaching everywhere preserves the colour 
and savour of that Jewish ethic from which it was distilled. But 
his aim was to get down, beneath all that was accidental, to what 
was ultimate and permanent in the moral law. It is hardly too 
much to say that if he had been born in a different environment, 
say in Greece, he would still have arrived at an ethic substantially 
the same as that which we find in the Gospels. Certainly he would 
have expressed himself in different language. He would have 
thought by different categories. It would have been an easy 
matter to explain his teaching as nothing new, but a mere revision 
of the current Platonism or Stoicism. Yet in all essentials it 
would have been the Gospel teaching. Under the forms provided 
by Greek thought it would have set itself, as it actually does, to 
establish the vital principles of the moral life. 

There is another side, however, from which the originality of 
Jesus has to be considered. The great end of all ethical thinking 
is not knowledge but action. Probably there is no moral code 
which would not, if it were fully carried into practice, produce a 
noble type of character. We talk grandly about the need for new 
ethical formulations, but what men we should all be to-day if we 
had only acted on the simple maxims of our copy-books! There 
is no difficulty about the knowledge; but how is it to be changed 
into performance? That is the real problem which confronts 
every religion and ethical system. It is not by the sentiments 
he utters that we must test the originality of a religious teacher, 
but by his power of moving men to action. One thinks of 
Augustine, St. Francis, Luther, Wesley, — men who have revo- 
lutionised the life of the church. They occupy a place by them- 
selves as creative men, and yet their ideas were all borrowed. 
There have been hundreds of quite secondary writers and preachers 
who have said more original things than those great men who 
changed the course of history. What did their newness consist 
in? Not so much in their ideas as in the momentum they gave 
to these ideas, the force with which they impressed their own 
mind on others. “My peculiar gift,” Napoleon once said, “is to 

8 
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electrify men.” That is the highest, and when all is said, the 
supremely original gift. In this direction we must look for the 
new element in the work of Jesus. 

How, then, are we to explain the dynamic quality in his message ? 
To this question no final answer is possible, but it is not difficult 
to perceive some of the reasons why his word was quick and 
powerful. (1) For one thing it had behind it a compelling motive 
in the hope for the Kingdom of God. In Jewish apocalyptic the 
hope was bound up with fantastic millennarian ideas, and served 
as the lever for ardent patriotic movements. Jesus thought of 
the Kingdom as the new spiritual order which would shortly be 
established. He associated his call to righteousness with a splendid 
vision of that coming age, when God’s will would be done on 
earth as in heaven. In this manner he made his demands vivid 
and concrete, and brought home to men their infinite importance. 
He changed a grudging submission to the moral law into a high 
enthusiasm. In one form or another the hope for the Kingdom 
has always been the driving power behind the Christian message. 
However it is conceived it stands for a supreme goal which may 
be attained through moral endeavour. 

(2) Again, the power of Jesus’ teaching was due to his intense 
realisation of the things he taught. The truths might themselves 
be old, but no one before him had grasped them with such ab- 
solute conviction. He made men feel, as they listened to him, 
that these were no mere theories or surmises but the great realities. 
This is surely the true answer to the debated question whether 
Jesus was original in his conception of God as Father. It has 
been proved, by the usual method of parallels, that the name 
“Father” was frequently applied to God in contemporary Judaism, 
and that Jesus, therefore, contributed nothing new. But the 
real point is that he not only called God ‘‘Father” but knew him 
as the Father. What had hitherto been a pious formula summed 
up for him all that was deepest and most certain in his experience 
of God. He so communicated his faith to others that they were 
wrought to a new attitude of soul, and could feel as he did that 
God was their Father. It is in this sense that all his teaching. 
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wherever we examine it, was a revelation. For revelation, in the 
highest meaning of the term, does not consist in the divulging 
of some mystery, never before suspected. The great revelations 
come to every man when things which he has heard of a thousand 
times,—love, sorrow, death,—are suddenly realised. What Jesus 
brought to men was not something occult and new but this 
realisation of eternal truths. 

(3) Once more, he so identified himself with his teaching that 
obedience to it became a matter of personal loyalty. There are 
few who can follow an abstract ideal; all are capable of devotion 
to a person. The Word must become flesh, the cause must em- 
body itself in the hero or martyr, before it can work with power. 
It was the supreme achievement of Jesus that he exemplified in 
himself all that he taught. He inspired a passionate loyalty which 
could not but express itself in the doing of his commandments. 
We are sometimes told that the conception of him which exists 
to-day in the minds of Christian men has little to do with the 
historical figure. Into his thought of Jesus each believer projects 
his own deepest convictions and aspirations. He imagines a 
character endowed with all divine excellences and reads it into 
the Gospel history. But even if this be so we can recognise no 
less clearly what Jesus actually accomplished. He gave a living 
centre to which all ideals could henceforth attach themselves. 
He made it possible for men to identify the moral law with a 
personal leader who evokes their love and confidence. It was by 
no accident or perversion that Christianity became a mystical 
religion, in which Jesus himself was the object of faith. The 
Teacher made himself one with the teaching, and here we must 
discover the ultimate secret of his originality and power. 











